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ABSTRACT 

This 2-volume dociment reports on a longitudinal 
study of the relationship between bilingualism and cognitive ability. 
Previous research has suggested that bilingualism might have positive 
effects on cognitive ability* This study focuses on effects for 
''non-balanced bilinguals,"* those who do not have equal levels of 
proficiency in both languages. Following an extensive review of 
research on bilingualism, the study is described. Subjects were 
elamentary students in a Spanish-English bilingual program. Cognitive 
abilities measured included English and Spanish verbal ability, 
metalinguistic ability, nonlinguistic ability, and social perspective 
taking. Both cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses showed 
statistically reliable effects of bilingualism on cognitive 
abilities, although magnitude and reliability varied over time and 
grade level. The results in general support the position of a 
positive relationship between bilingualism and cognitive ability, 
even in non-balanced bilinguals. The appendix in voliune 1 is an 
annotated bibliography of research on bilingualism and intelligence, 
while volume 2 consists of 3 appendices: a questionnaire sent to 
parents of study subjects, a preliminary report of a demographic 
study of all Hispanic students in New Haven giving statistical data 
in tables and figures, and measures used in the study including 
extensive picture tests. (KH) 
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SUMMARY 



The proje-rt addressed the question of bilmgualism and cognitive 
ability li. biljngual children. The long tradition of research m this area 
has varied with respect to subject populations, methodology employed, and 
fundamental questions asKed by social scientists. A comprehensive review 
of the early literature (culminating m an annotated bibliography) revealej 
that the early work was embedded m the nature/nurture controversy of 
intelligence that permeated American psychology at the turn of the century 
Bilmgualism as ?, test-taking factor came to be seen as a trait of the 
bilingual individual. More recent research with better-endowed middle 
class populations suggested that bilmgualism might have positive effects 
on cognitive ability. Review oi this research, however, suggested several 
limitations. Group comparisons of bilmguals and monolmguals are 
confounded with sociological factors that correlate with differential 
language use. Correlational studies also do not allow inferences about 
direction of causality. The focus on balanced bilinguals (those with 
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approxiuiate equal levels of proficiency m both languages) also left 
unaccounted the cognitive performance oi non-balanced bilmguals. 
Furthermore, studies were not conducted with appropriate blind procedures 
The present empirical effort aimed at an investigation of the problem m 
the context of a transitional bilingual education program m the United 
States, where primarily non-balanced bilmguals are found. 

Subjects were elementary school students (K-6) m the Bilingual 
Program m New Haven, Connecticut. Over the course of three years, a total 
of 392 subjects participated m the study. Subjects were tested m the 
fall and spring of each school year. Supplemental data on the home 
bacKgrounds of all Hispanic students m the New Haven schools were 
collected, m order to place the study sample of bilingual program students 
m the framework of the entire Hispanic population. Analyses revealed that 
bilingual program students were from a predictably select sector oi the 
population, with greater orientation towards use of Spanish at home. In 
genera], there appears to be a subtractive bilingual situation, with those 
individuals with increasing use of English showing les/^er use of Spanish. 

Measures for the study included the following. English and Spanish 
abilities were measured using respective versions of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, validated against independent measures of oral proficiency 
m each language on a subset of our sample. Metalinguistic ability for the 
younger cohorts {K-3) was assessed through their judgments of the 
grammatical acceptability of Spanish sentences. MetElmguistic ability m 
older children (Grades 4-6) was measured through a test requiring detection 



of ambiguous sentences. Nonverbal ability was measured using the Raven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices and the spatial relations subtests of 
Thurstone^s Primary Mental Abilities, In the younger cohorts, a measure of 
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sCHTial perspective taKmg was adapted into Spanish. 

Data were analyzed priznarily through correlational procedures. 
English anci Spanish abilities showed increasing correlation over time. The 
effect of bilingualism on the dependent measures was assessed through 
partial correlations (the correlation between English and the dependent 
measures^ controlling for Spanish and for Age). The effect of verbal 
ability in Spanish was also assessed by its correlation with the dependent 
measures^ controlling for English and Age. In both our cross-sectional and 
longitudinal analyses, there were statistically reliable effects of 
bilmgualism on the dependent measures^ although the aagnitude of the 
effect and the statistical reliability varied over time and grade level. 
The most consistent relationship with bilmgualism was found m the 
nonverbal measure of Raven's. Effects also appeared, although more 
sporadically, on metalinguistic awareness and the measure of social 
perspective-taKmg. Spanish showed its most consistent relationship with 
metalinguistic ability, which was expected since the measure consisted of 
Spanish sentences. The results m general support the position of a 
positive relationship between biligualism and cognitive ability even in 
non-balanced bilmguals. Cause-effect assessments were difficult to make, 
due to the high rate of mobility in this population. Furthermore, 
fluctuations in the correlations over time could be due to true changes m 
the relationship between the measures, or to changes m the reliability of 
the measures over time. The longitudinal aspect cf the study provided 
solid support for the position of linguistic interdependence. Over time, 
there was an increasing correlation between English and Spanish, even when 
controlling for age. 



The study suggested several directions for future efforts in this 



area. First, the results of this study are encouraging of a more 
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theoretically-dnven effort to understand what particular aspects of 
cognition are affected by bilmgualism. Particularly intriguing is why 
effects of bilmgualism znight be found not just m the domain of 
metalinguistic awareness, but m nonverbal abilities as well, In fact, 
there were more consistent relationships found for the nonverbal than for 
the verbal measures. It would appear that this phenomenon demands 
explanation, either at the theoretical or methodological levels. 
Naturally, the theoretical problems raised here place the present research 
question solidly m the heart of traditional questions regarding the 
relationship of language and ^wought. Second, and related to the first 
point above, we should move from static accounts of individual cognitive 
and linguistic ability towards more process-oriented investigations, both 
at the individual cognitive and social-interactional levels. Third, the 
meaning of bilmgualism to ary given individual should be elucidated. In 
the case of our subjects, m the context of a bilingual program where 
emphasis is on the acquisition of English, development of English is 
practically synonymous with the ability to learn m the classroom context. 
Essentially, this point advocates a clearer articulation of the definition 
of the bilingual individual. 

As a final suggestion, the individuals should be contextualized withm 
a pC'pulation of bilmguals, as this study began to do through tis 
population survey. We need a better understanding of the dynamic changes 
occurring m bilingual communities to better understand the subjects we 
designate as •'bilingual.** That is to say, the treatment, bilmgualism, 
must be unpacked from both its individual and societal labels. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



REPORT STRUCTURE 



The present document reports on the activities and conclusions of a 
broad -ranging study of the question of the relationship between 
bilmgualism and cognitive ability. Chapter 2 presents a historical 
interpretation of the early research (roughly before I960) on b.ilingualism 
and intelligence. An annotated bibliography of much of this literature was 
produced and is presented in the appendix. Chapter 3 (prepared by Rafael 
H. Diaz) provides a review of the recent literature that motivated the 
present empirical effort. Chapter 4 supplies a description of ths subject 
population, and the methods and procedures, followed by results and 
discussion in Chapter 5* Conclusions and future directiosn for research 
appear in Chapter 6 and its related appendices* 



I aifl indebted to many individuals and institutions who Participated in 
the formulation and execution of this project. Rafael Diaz helped initiate 
this project, as a doctoral student in developmental psychology at Yale 
where we brainstormed this study. He wrote his dissertation on the first 
year of the project. He also introduced me to Aida Comulada, then 
Supervisor of the Bilingual Program in New Haven where the study was 
conducted. Furthermore, he introduced me to his l3.fe-long friend, Juan 
Perez, who worked as research assistant to the project during its initial 
phases. 

Sylvia Galambos. Postdoctoral Fellow in a National Institute of Mental 
Health Child Psychology Training Grant tc Yale during the years of the 
project, constructed the more sophisticated cieasures of metalinguistic 
awareness. Lloyd Komatsu, also Postdoctoral Fellow under the same grant, 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE CONTEXT OF EARLY RESEARCH OK BILINGUALISH AHD IHTELLIQENCE 
Singularly the oost common question about bilingualisu is its efiect 
on intelligence. Qeorge Thompson (1952), m an authoritative American 
textbooR on child psychology, wrote: •There can be no doubt that the child 
raared in a bilingual c^nvironiBent is handicapped in his language growth. 
One can debate the issue as to whether speech facility in two languages is 
worth the consequent retardation in the common language of the realm** 
(p.367). On the other hand, Canadian researchers Elizabeth Peal and 
Wallace Lambert in 1962 triumphantly drew a contrasting picture of the 
bilingual, as "a youngster whose wider exi:>eriences in two cultures have 
given him advantages which a monolingual does not enjoy. Intellectually 
his experience with two language systems seems to have left him with a 
mental flexibility, a superiority in concept formation, a more diversified 
set of mental abilities.... In contrast, the monolingual appears to have a 
more unitary structure of intelligence which he must use for all types of 
intellectual tasKs" (p.20). The laymen are rightfully confused over the 
issue. Scholars have made both claims. Bilingualism is bad, and 
bilingualism is good. 

The primary concern of this chapter will be to look at the literature 
on good and bad bi)ingualism with respect to an elusive psychological 
construct called "^intelligence.^ Since the curn of the century^ 
psychologists have been engaged m the task of developing objective 
instruments for measuring this construct. The performance of bilinguals on 
these measures might then be seen as an indicator of whether bilingualism 
IS good or bad. 

When you look at the hundreds of studies that compare the performance 
Of bilinguals with monolinguals on various measures of intelligencei a 
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single- major pattern emerges. Most of the studies that talk about negative 
effects of bilmgualism, about the '•language ^landicap** of bilingualism, 
were conducted in the United States with immigrant groups in the early part 
of this century. Positive effects of bilingualism appear when children in 
Canada and Europe are studied, mostly after an influential study by Peal 
and Lambert (1962). 

Although these studies all claim to compare monolinguals with 
bilinguals. closer inspection reveals dj.fferent motivations on the part of 
the researchers. They, the researchers, were working under different 
sociological circumstances. They differed in what moved them to look at 
the relationship between bilingualism and intelligence in the first place. 
And they chose different methodologies that reflected their motivations. 

It IS difficult to overstatf^ the importance of the Zeitgeist, the 
spirit of the times, under which the scientist works. The onus of 
understanding this influence is particularly pressing m the case of the 
social scientist, whose subject matter is so closely connec^ 3d to his own 
existence as a member of society. That is why we begin this final report 
with an emphasis on the historical context of research, for it will 
Illuminate our understanding of current research. We begin by goang back 
some eighty years to absorb the social context in which bilingualism and 
intelligence was investigated in the United States. 

BILINGUALISM AND THE NEW AMERICAN IMMIGRANT 

In t*ic early 1900*s, many Americans perceived a changing pattern of 
immigration from Europe. A Congressional commission (the Dillingham 
Commission) set up in 1907 to investigate the problem reflected this 
concern. It drew a solid distinction between ••old" and ••new*' immigrants, 
the temporal boundary being sot in the early 1830*s. The Commission lauded 
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the old immigrants from northern Europe, who ••entered practically every 
line of activity m nearly every part of the country. Its contrasting 
view of the new immigrants from southern awd eastern Europe was 
characterized by historian Maldwyn Jones {I960) as follows: 

"This 'new* immigration had consisted, it declared, largely of 
unskilled male laborers, a large proportion of whom had come to 
the United States not as permanent settlers but simply as 
transients. Almost entirely avoiding agriculture, they had 
flocked to the industrial centers of the East and Middle West, 
where they had 'congregated together m sections apart from 
native Americans and the older immigrants to such an extent that 
assimiliation Chad) been slow'** (178). 
This characterization of the new immigrants by the Dillingham 
Commission fueled the public outcry for the restriction of .immigration of 
southern and eastern Europeans. The Dillingham caricature of the new 
immigrants became an attribute of these ethnic groups. (Historian Jones 
[177-1823 provides a more convincing interpretation, which was not seen by 
the Dillingham Commission. The observed differences should have been 
attributed to the )ength of time that the immigrant groups had to settle m 
the new continent. The characterization of the new immigrants is one that 
applies eqaally well to the initial wave of new or old immigrants). 

Coupled with the characterization of the new immigrants as transient 
and isolated was the view that these individuals were of inferior 
intelligence Professor Francis A. Walker (1840-1897), who was president 
of M. I. T., wrote that 

'^[tlhese immigrants are beaten men from beaten races, 
representing the worst failures m the struggle for existence, 
...Europe is allowing its slums 3nd its most stagnant reservoirs 
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oi degraded peasantry to be drained ofi upon our soil*' (quoted m 
Ayres. 1909: 103). 

The creation of a measure of intelligence was mstr^ioental m the movement 
to restrict the flow of the new immigration (Gould, 1980; Kamm, 1974). 

Following Galton (1890), a number of psychologists m the late 
nineteenth century were searching for objectively administered measures to 
reflect this most complex of human traits. It would be convenient if c\ll 
people could be classified along a single dimension, if ••intelligence'* were 
a simple, single dimension, liKe a person's height. Then if some measure 
of this variable called intelligence could be constructed, the measure 
would be an indicator of the person's worth, and social decisions could be 
made (and justified) on this basis. As Francis Qalton, father of the 
eugenics movement, once wrote, "CoDne of the most important objects of 
measurement...is to obtain a general knowledge of the capacities of a man 
by sinking shafts, as it were, at a few critical points. In order to 
ascertain the best points for the purpose, the sets of measures should be 
compared with an independent estimate of the man's powers'* (1890: 380). 

The earliest attempts at finding critical capacities linked to 
intelligence were made in the area of physical characteristics, such as 
grip strength, lung capacity, and acuity of hearing, which not surprisingly 
proved unrelated to mental capacity. The critical contribution was made by 
Alfred Bmet, professor of psychology at the Sorbonne, who was appointed in 
1904 by the French government to devise a methoa of identifying children 
who would not benefit from instruction m regular classes, but should be 
segregated for special instruction. 

Bmet included in the test he devised items that were of some 
complexity and of varying levels of difficulty. One of Bmet's greatest 
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insights was that items could be arranged with respect to the average age 
at which children passed them, so that simple observation of a child's 
performance on these items would permit a general assessment of mental age. 

Bmet himself was quite atheoretical in his approach to intelligence, 
being primarily interested m the assessment and remedial aspects of his 
work. He was vehemently opposed to the idea that what his test was 
measuring was some fixed entity, unmodifiable through experience. In 1910, 
H. H. Qoddard, who was director of ine Vmeland School for Feeble-Hind ed 
Girls and Boys m New Jersey, translated the Bmet test into English for 
use m the United States, and made it available for use m assessing the 
intelligence of immigrants. As Leo« Kamm (1974) cynically remarks, "it is 
perhaps as well that Bmet died m 1911f before witnessing the uses to 
which his test was speedily put m the United States" (5). 

In one study, Qoddard (1917) tooK the English-language version of the 
Bmet test to Ellis Isiand. In testing 30 adult Jews through an 
interpreter, he assessed 25 of them as "feeble-minded." Regarding their 
performance on a word fluency part of the test, Qoddard writes: 

"What shall we say of the fact that only 45 percent can give 
s.xxty words m three minutes, when normal children of eleven 
years sometimes give 200 wordf m that timet It is hard to find 
an explanation except lack of intelligence or lack of vocabulary 
and such a lack of vocabulary in an adult would probably mean 
lack of intelligence. How could a person live even fifteen years 
m any environment without learning hundreds of names of which he 
could certainly think of 60 in three minutes?" (260). 
The fact that his test found over three-quarters of this group were feeble- 
minded did not raise doubts about the validity of the test, since "we are 
getting now the poorest of each race. This makes them a highly selected 
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group at the start" (266)' Goddard^s recommendation, based on this 
research, was that "if the American public wishes feeble-minded aliens 
excluded, it must demand that Congress provide the necessary facilities at 
the ports of entry^ (271). 

There was an almost immediate explosion of new tests and research 
following Goddard's lead. (By the 1930^s, a bibliographic lasting of 
research studies in testing in America was 25? pages long, and a 
"bibliography of bibliographies" itself took a full 6 Pages [Goodenough. 
19463)- Lewis Terman. a professor of psychology at Stanford University, 
was perhaps the best advocate for the tests. He extended the Binet test to 
include older children and adults, and refined the method for determining 
IQ. His revisions of the Binet test (the Stanford-Binet) came to be the 
prototype of IQ tests, an industry standard against whicli r^I! new tests had 
to be compared. 

The most immediate historical event that made mass testing possible 
was the outbreaK of World War I. which made a large number of testees 
available. Professor Robert Yerkes. of Harvard University, xn 
collaboration with Terman and Goddard. persuaded the United States Army to 
test some 2 million draftees, purportedly to aid in the classification of 
the new recruits. They constructed two group tests, one intended for those 
who could read and write English (Alpha), and one for illiterates and 
••foreigners.*" who were given instructions in pantomime (Beta). Since the 
soldiers tested represented a variety of foreign nationalities, it became 
possible to make jroup comparisons by racial origin. 

Famous among the popularizers of these data was Carl C. Brigham, who 
synthesized them into a book titled A Study o f American Intelligence 
(1923). Figure 2.1, which is taken from Brigham's concluding chapter, 
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summarizes the data. On the vertical axis is a scale representing the 
score on the ••Combiiied Scale." which was a combination of Alpha and Beta 
(this procedure is suspect, since not every recruit tooK both tests; its 
validity was retracted by Brigham himself m 1930, but only after the study 
had left its mark on the debate over immigration restriction). On the 
horizontal axis appears length of residence in the United States, grouped 
by five-year intervals. Looking just at the group of ••over 20 years'* m 
residsnce, Brigham noted that the ••foreign born white draft'' were no 
different from the "native born white draft.'' Of prime interest for 
Brigham was the drop in the Combined Scale with decreasing years of 
residence in the United States, to the point where the most recent arrivals 
differed little from the ••negro draft". Brigham provided a straightforward 
explanation: 



••migrations of the Alpine and Mediterranean races have increased 
to such an extent in the last thirty or forty years that this 
blood now constitutes 70x or of the total immigration. The 
representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our 
immigration are intellectually inferior to the representatives of 
the Nordic race which formerly made up about 50X of our 
immigration** (19?). 



Stat.ictical problems in this analysis aside (see Qould, 1980), a major 
alternative explanation stood in the way of this conclusion. The number of 
years of residence in the United States is obviously related to increasing 
Knowledge of English and increasing acculturation to Americana (thus 
enabling a higher percentage of correct responses to questions such as ••Why 
should a married man have his life insured?^ Alpha Test 3, Item 13). Is 
this not a more parsimonious explanation? 

Brigham's response to this problem can be seen as the origin of the 
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so-called issue of the ''language handicap of bilmguals^ on tests of 
intelligence. Brighas was an unconpromising hereditarian, who believed in 
the unisodifiability of native intelligence. Intelligence tests neasured 
native intelligence, and nothing, not even unfamiliarity with the language, 
could shaKe this conviction. The issue of language handicap, then, as 
originally raised^ had to do with a Measurement issue, of whether persons 
who happened to be bilingual were stumbled by their lacK of control of the 
language of the test. 

In arguing against a language handicap for bilinguals in taking 
intelligence tests, Brigham separated the groups into the Alpha (for 
literates) and Beta (for illiterates and foreigners)^ He showed that the 
pattern of decreasing scores with recency of immigration held not Just for 
the Alpha test, which might be expected if there were a language handicap, 
but also for Beta, which presumably did not depend on Knowledge of English 
(p. 102). 

Little sympathy did Brigham have for the possibility that attitudes 
towards testing and other ctiltural factors might significantly influence 
the results. To this, he wrote: 

"tiH is sometimes stated that the examiuing methods stressed too 
much th«% hurry-up attitude frequently called typically American. 
The adjustment to test conditions is a part of the intelligence 
test. We have, of course, no other measure of adjustment aside 
from the total score on the examinations given. If the tests 
used included some mysterious type of situation that was 
•typically American', we are indeed fortunate, for this is 
America, and the purpose of our inquiry is that of obtaining a 
measure of the character of our immigration** (96). 

O 1 Q 
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Apparently, Brigham assumed that this was part of native intelligence. 
Perhaps the most telling evidence of his hereditarian attitude is 
Brighaffi*s attempt to directly rule out the language handicap by dividing 
the Nordic group into those of English-speaKing birth and Ron-Engiish 
speaKing birth. When these groups are cooparod, a clear difference emerges 
in favor of the English-speaKmg Nordics. The analysis showing the 
language handicap is as clear-cut as any of those Brigham reports in his 
booK. But rather than dwell on this obvious contribution of experience to 
the test scores, Brigham chooses to dismiss it: •'there are, of course, 
cogent historical and sociol^^gical reasons accounting for the inferiority 
of the non-English speaKing Nordic group** (171). He then takes the non- 
English-speaking Nordic group and compares them with the Mediterranean 
group, where he finds a difference in favor of the Nordics, ••a fact which 
clearly indicates that the underlying cause of the nativity differences we 
have shown is race, and not language** (174). 

Over the years, I have come to appreciate that the difference between 
hereditarians and environmentalists is one of emphasis. Very few 
hereditarians will deny any contribution of environment, and few 
environmentalists deny the relevance of a person's genetic endowment 
Rather, the difference lies in their beliefs about the modif lability of a 
trait (such as "intelligence") through experience. 

The hallmark of the struggle in this period between emphasis on 
experience and emphasis on heredity was the on-going debate between 
psychologists at the Iowa Child Welfare Station at the University of Iowa 
(George Stoddard, Beth Wellman) and those at the University of Minnesota 
(Florence Goodenough) and at Stanford (Terman). The Iowa emphasis Is 
relf acted in a textbook by Stoddard and Wellman (193^). m which they 
acknowledged that **the great bulk of mental ability as measured by tests 
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comes as a direct inheritance", but emphasize that ••the real question 
concerns the amount of variability which can still be effected by later 
influence" (170). 

The Minnesota/Stanford attitude is best characterized as unforgiving. 
In a paper with the ironic title, ••New evidence on environmental influence 
on intelligence," Qoodenough (1940:329) describes an inbred, ^backward 
mountain community" called Colvin Hollow, where ••almost everyone is named 
Colvm." ••Qiven two centuries of social anemia, during which time all the 
ablest members of the group have been continuously drained away, leaving 
only the intellectual and volitional weaklings to interbreed and reproduce 
their Rind, need we seek further for an explanation of the state of 
educational backwardness and intellectual degeneracy found?** 

The question of bilingualism and intelligence must be seen m this 
context. For hereditarians bilingualism, being itself an experiential 
factor, was irrelevant to the major focus of study. Eager to show that 
bilingualism had no causal role in inferior intelligence, they were not the 
ones to argue that bilingualism would have negative consequences on 
intellectual development. Rather, it was those researchers with an 
experiential orientation who considered bilingualism a factor m the poor 
performance of foreign groups on intelligence tests. 

THE HEREDITARIAN AND THE LANGUAGE HANDICAP 

Arguing for the genetic inferiority of bilinguals required 
demonstrating that they did not suffer from a language handicap when their 
intelligence was being tested. Lewis Terman greatly influenced the 
literature that ensued through the arguments oi his students, who played a 
central role in this debate. 

Terman himself began framing the debate in 1918, when he reported that 
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a simple vocabulary measure was a good reflection of mental age measured m 
an IQ test for both monolingual English-speaking children and children of 
Portugese and Italian immigrant families. After three or four yeans of 
school. Terman reported that the vocabulary and mental age scores 
correlated .86 for the Anglo children, and *84 for foreign children. 
Terman failed to note the possibility that the high correlation for both 
groups reflect the fact that both measures reflect amount of Knowledge of 
English. 

In 1922, Kimball Young published an influential article in Scientific 
HoRthly. summarizing a set of arguments against the language handicap. In 
one argument, he held that the inferiority of the foreign children 
persisted even after the children had had a chance to learn English. In 
support, he cites a Master's Thesis directed by Terman m which southern 
European children were followed up over a two-year period, who remained 
behind American children of northern European stock. "It seems evident 
that ... low scores result not from the failure to understand, but from 
the failure to comprehend** (424). 

Another form of argument, supported by Young's own dissertation, was 
that verbal tests (the Army Alpha) are a better predictor of school 
performance (as judged by grade location relative to the child's age, 
teachers' estimates, and school grades) than were nonverbal testr? (the Army 
Beta). From this, Young draws the conclusion that **the asserted language 
handicap under which the foreign children are supposed to labor does not 
exist, at least so extensively as imagined** (428). Young apparently was 
reluctant to consider the possibility that school performance is dependent 
on English skills, which is better measured by the Alpha. As Pintner 
(1923) wrote, •♦a teacher»s estimate of a child's intelligence will 
unquestionably be influenced by the child's ability to use the English 
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langauge, and, of course, all the child's school work is conditioned by his 
ability to understand and oake use of English'* (292), 

Pintner's words of caution, however, were in the minority. Perhaps 
-the majority .opxnion is reflected in the review of Young's dissertation 
that appeared in The Journal of Educational Psychology (1923:255"256): 

••The study sheds a bright light on the question of the part 
played by the language difficulty in the differences among racial 
groups, repeatedly found in the intelligence scores. By 
correlation:; between the several sorts of data, Hr. Young shows 
very conclusively that the language factor is by no means as 
great as is commonly believed, and that the differences in scores 
[between racial groups) is much more largely one of native 
intelligence. This constitutes a genuine contribution** (2%). 
In Young's article, there also appears an appeal to the data from 
Japanese and Chinese immigrant children, who generally tested better than 
Italians and Portugese, and almost on a par with Americans. '•Surely the 
language handicap is of greater potency in the Oriental than in the 
European" (430). In retrospect, this was prob^^bly one of the better forms 
of argument advanced by Young against the language handicap, in fact 
enjoying a revival among contemporary researchers who argue that it is 
cultural, not linguistic, differences that matter (Troike, 1981). 

Young's arguments notwithstanding^ the inevitable evidence for an 
English language handicap soon began to surface. Pintner (1923), for 
example, constructed a "Non-Language Test," which he administered along 
with the National Intelligence Test, a group test derived from the Army 
Alpha, to foreign-born children. He found that they fell considerably 
behind national norms on the NIT, but at national norms on the Pintner Hon- 
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Language Test. Margaret Head (1927) gave the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 
to 6th tc> 10th Grade Italian children m Hammonton. New Jersey, where she 
iound steadily mcrer.sing IQ scores both as a function of the amount of 
English spoKen at nome, and as a function of the length of residence an the 
United States. 

As the hereditarians were beginning to acknowledge the existence of a 
general language handicap among children of foreign-born parents, heroic 
efforts were made to show that the handicap nothwithstanding, these 
children were :umply inferior. For example, Virginia Graham (1926) 
conducted a study of twelve-year-old Chinese children from a public school 
m San Francisco, who were administered a battery of tests that tapped 
English skills, including standard verbal measures of intelligence and a 
reading skills test. In all these measures, Graham found that the American 
children outperformed the Chinese. Then, in order to equate for English 
skills, Graham selected children from the two groups who overlapped m 
their English reading scores. When these two selected groups were compared 
on the. performance on the other intelligence measures, the Americans were 
still superior. 

With the benefit of hindsight, we now know that the result that Graham 
obtained is a textbook example of a statistical phenomenon called 
regression to the mean. Applied to our present problem, if you took 
extreme groups (the high scorers on the English reading test among the 
Chinese and the low scorers among the Americans), and compared them on a 
related measure (knowledge of English as tappped in the other intelligence 
tests), the average score of the Chinese would be expected to be lower than 
that of the Americans just on the basis of statistical principles. 

Evidence for the language handicap was soon emerging even in Terman's 
own back yard. Darsie (1926)i his own student, administered the Stanford- 
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Bmet to 570 Japanese-Aaerican children in California. His results were 
quite straightforward: "Japanese children as conpared with Aaerican show a 
nean retardation of 1425 months in reading, 12.5 aonths in language, 1.75 
lionths in arithmetic, and 6*0 months in general iniormaition. In spelling 
they average 2.75 months above American children** (86). The more the 
sKills tapped involved English, the larger the discrepancy between £nglish- 
speaKmg and Japanese children (the one exception being spelling, which 
Darsie dismisses as being due to Japanese ''acute visual perception and 
sustained attention" £331). On the whole, Darsie was forced to admit that 
"ttlhe foregoing axxalysis^MConclusively establishes the essentially 
linguistic character of the Binot scale* (59)» 

In the^d conclusions, however, are to be found the germs of the 
hereditarian response to the problem posed by the language handicap. The 
argximent goes full circle: "It must not be overlooKed, however, that the 
existence of a pronounced language handicap may itself be indicative of 
lacU of capacity to master the language adequately" (84). Since children 
of northern Euroi)ean stock apparently have less difficulty mastering 
English (while admitting to the closer linguistic affinity), they must be 
of superior intelligence. 

This line of argument was perfected by Florence Goodenough (1926)i ^ho 
summarized data on the persistence of the "foreign" language in the homes 
of immigrants of different nationalities^ She showed a negative 
relationship between the amount of foreign langauge used in the home and 
the median IQ of the groups. The less foreign language they used (^^.nd the 
more English), the higher their IQ isras. Simple correlations never 
establish causality (a baisic principle of statistical inference, which 
surely CJoodenough Knew and probably taught), but Goodenough was willing to 
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rest her case: 

"This might be considered evids^nce that the use of a foreign 
language m the home is one of the chief factors m producing 
»ental retardation as measured by intelligence tests. A more 
probable explanation is that those nationality groups whose 
average intellectual ability is inferior do not readiiy learn the 
new language** (393). 
Thus was created the party line of the hereditarians: The language 
handicap of foreign children m intelligence tests is miniinal, so what the 
tests indicate is thac these children are from inferior genetic stocR. 
Even If the language handicap did impede performance on these tests, that 
does not belie their validity, because the language handicap as itelf a 
result, rather than a cause, of inferior intelligence. Such were the dark 
beginnings of the term "language handicap" m the study of the bilingual. 
Bilinou alisffi as an Experience 

New technologies m an industrial society are shrouded by an aura that 
maKes them quite resistant to critical evaluation. There is no question 
that intelligence tests m the early 1900's were such an enshrouded 
technology. American psychologists generally considered intelligence tests 
to be their ticket of entry into the brotherhood of the natural sciences. 
If one considers the "*^ard*' sciences to be defined by rigorous methodology, 
careful measurement, and quantification (rather than the questions one 
asks), psychometrics certainly provided room for such activities. Owing to 
the respected position that intelligence testing held among American 
psychologists, the debate centered almost exclusively on whether 
differences between individuals and groups on this measure reflected 
heredity or experience, and not whether the measure itself was adequate and 
equal for all the individuals tested. 
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In this context, if you tested bilinguals on a measure of verba) 
intelligence, and the bilinguals showed inferior performance, you were 
bound to one of two conclusions. You could conclude, as the hereditariaxxs 
did, that the bilinguals were genetically inferior. Or you could conclude 
that bilingualism caused some Rind of »ent<il confusion resulting in the 
poor development of verbal skills. The possibility that the tests were 
themselves useless for measuring intelligence was not considered. 

One of the more perversely humorous examples of this underlying faith 
in the tests comes from the conclusion that A. J. Mitchell (1937) drew from 
a very well-intentioned study comparing Mexican children's performance on 
an English intelligence test and on a Spanish translation of it. He found 
that there was consistently better performance on the Spanish version, 
which he regarded as a truer estimate of their intelligence. Rather than 
conclude that the English test was useless, Mitchell recommends that in the 
future, -thousands of cases" be tested in both in both languages for each 
grade, and that a "correction figure** be estimated accurately so that 
scores could be adjusted from testing conducted in English. No matter what 
one's motivations were, the psychological researchers in those days were 
committed to the idea that these tests really measured intelligence. 

Within the psychometric tradition, the earliest worK m support of the 
negative effects of the experience of bilingualism, widely cited in the 
American literature, can be found in the British journals, especially in 
relation to the Welsh-English bilingual problem in Wales. Frank Smith in 
1923 reported in the British Journal of Psychology a study comparing 
monolingual and bilingual third and seventh graders from the sane school. 
He found that the monolinguals were better m tasKs involving dictation, 
sentence- x>>r mi ng, and composition in English. He also reported a two-year 
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longitudinal follow-up on similar measures, and found more improvement over 
tine for the monolinguals than the bilinguals. Smith concludes that 
**&ilin9ualism may yet be shown to be no intellectual disadvantage in the 
young; but the tests described in this paper clearly support the view that 
under present methods it is a positive disadvantage" (281). 

The following year, Saer (1924) reported a more systematic study of 
Welsh-English bilinguals, where the measures included the Stanf ord-Binet, a 
test of Mextrality, vocabulary, ani composition. Saer divided the 
subjects into rural and urban samples, and found that there were 
differences between bilinguals and monolinguals from the rural areas, but 
not between those from the urban areas. In a second study, Saer found a 
similar pattern of differences in a comparison of bilingual and monolingual 
university studei^ts from urban and rural areas. 

Of prime interest for our purposes is not the result, but the 
interpretation of the apparent differential effects of bilingualism on 
children in a rural and urban environments. Saer apparently was oriented 
toward emotional and "psych odynamic** explanations, and claimed that for the 
urban bilingual children, "any emotional conflict between the use of Welsh 
and English that may arise is resolved by the child at an early age** (37). 
On the other hand, for the rural child, "since the Welsh symbols that arc 
ignored have for him a high affective tone, and since the cathartic 
influence of play does not operate, for he uses Welsh in play, a conflict 
«iust arise between his self-regarding sentiment or positive self-feeling 
and his negative self-feeling or his instinct for submission" (37). 

Among American researchers, YoshioKa (1929) advanced the 
interpretation that the experience of bilingualism had negative 
consequences on intellectual development. He conducted a small study of 
Japanese-American children, to whom he administered English and Japanese 
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versions of the National Intelligence Test (for which norms were available 
in English and Japanese), His conclusion was that "bilingualism m young 
children is a hardship and devoid of apparent advantage, because 
balingualism appears to require a certain degree of mental maturation for 
its successful nastery" (479). 

YoshioKa's research was followed up by Madorah Smith (1931, 1939). the 
most influential proponent of the negative consequences of bilmgualism. 
whose studies were extensively cited in later literature reviews and 
textbooks (e.g.. McCarthy, 1946; Thompson, 1952). 

Smith received her doctorate at the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station at the University of Iowa, the center of research oriented toward 
experiential influences on intelligence. In her dissertation, published m 
1936. Smith had pioneered a method of analyzing free speech utterances of 
young monolingual children. After obtaining her degree. Smith moved to the 
University of Hawaii, and began applying her method to the speech of 
• bilingual children from the wide variety of language backgrounds 
represented on the islands. She looked at the speech of children between 
the ages of 2 to 6 ^rom Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Filipino, Hawaiian, and 
Portugese backgrounds, and compared them to the Caucasian norms that she 
had developed in her dissertation in Iowa, When she compared her bilingual 
samples to her monolingual sample from Iowa on a variety of measures of 
language, the bilinguals showed inferior performance. Smith concluded that 
••an important factor m the retardation in speech found in the preschool 
population is the attempt to make use of two languages'^ (253). This 
conclusion, of implicating the bilingual experience rather than the genetic 
quality of the children who happened to be bilingual, is quite different 
from the kinds of conclusions the hereditarians would have drawn from the 
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same data. 

Smith continued her crusade against early childhood bilingualism in a 
study of preschool children of Chinese ancestry in Hawaii, who apparently 
were English-dominant but spoke some Chinese at home. She translated into 
Chinese a vocabulary test she had developed in Iowa, and administered both 
versions to these children. Smith found that the vocabulary scores of 
these bilingual children m either language was below the monolingual 
norms, although when the scores from both languages were added together, 
they were comparable. She concluded that ••It would seem unwise to start 
any but children of superior linguistic ability at a second language 
unnecessarily during the preschool years** (309). 

Smith's line of argument was followed up by Anne Anastasi, professor 
of psychology at Fordharo University, much of whose career has been devoted 
to argue the •'f allacies of 'culture-free' testing and of attempts to assess 
innate potential** (Anastasi, 1980). In one study (Anastasi & Cordova, 
1953)» Puerto Rican children (ages 11 to i5) m New York City were given 
alternate forms of Cattell's Culture Free Test m English or Spanish. The 
test was of a nonverbal variety, **all items being perceptual or spatial'* 
(5). Anastasi and Cordova found that the language of test administration 
made no difference. Their subjects performed below the norms m both 
languages. Anastasi attributed the poor performance to the fact that these 
children's bilingualism ••appears to be of the bifurcated variety, the 
children's mastery of either language being restricted and inadequate** 
(13). It IS entirely possible to argue that Anastasi's data had no bearing 
on the problem of bilingualism, since the test itself was non-verbal in 
nature. Nevertheless, while acknowledging the importance of other factors, 
she maintained that bilingualism was the villain: 



•♦Among the reasons for (the poor test performance) are the very 
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low socio-economic level of the Puerto Rican children, their 
bilmgualism which makes them deficient in both languages, their 
extreme lack of test sophistication, and their poor emotional 
adjustment to the school situation. In so far as this 
maladjustment itself appears to have arisen from the children's 
severe language handicap during their initial school experiences, 
a solution of the language problem would seem to be a necessary 
first step for the effective education of migrant Puerto Rican 
children^ (17). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The history of early research on bilingualism and intelligence in the 
United States requires recapitulation, for it is convoluted. The backdrop 
of the initial research was the concern with the new immigration, who 
performed poorly on tests of intelligence. The hereditarians argued that 
this poor performance reflected the inferior genetic stock comprising the 
new immigrants. They attempted to argue against a language handicap in 
test-taking. The evidence mounted, however, that bilinguals were operating 
under a handicap. The hereditarians then interpreted this handicap to be 
the result of innately inferior intelligence. On the other hand, the 
experientially-oriented psi chologists took the language handicap m 
bilinguals to be the result of experience, the most salient experience 
being exposure to two languages. The concept of language handicap, which 
should best be regarded as a variable related to test-taking factors, came 
to be a trait of the bilingual individual's mind, whether based on 
experience or on genetic quality. The interested reader is referred to an 
annotated bibliography of this early literature, compiled by Kenji Hakuta 
and Leslie Logan, which appears as APT>endix A to this final report. 
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In the next chapter, we turn to the more recent literature on 
b.ilingualisia and cognition, where apparent positive effects of bilmgualism 
are reported. It is inportant to bear in «ind the historical circumstances 
of the early research m understanding the way in which it is reported m 
present-day reviews. It would also be prudent to Keep m the bacR of our 
lainds the likelihood that our contemporary research is similarly influenced 
by the zeitoeist of our society. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

REVIEW OF THE RECENT LITERATURE 

Prepared by 

Rafael H. Diaz 
University of New Mexico 

This chapter reviews the literature on the effects oi bilmgualxsm on 
children's cognitive development. The review focuses on the psychological 
literature relating bilingualism and second-language learning to 
children's cognitive performance rather than on formal educational 
evaluations of existing bilingual education programs. Special attention is 
given to research showing the cognitive advantages of becoming bilingual, 
bringing to surface the underlying theoretical aodcls relating children's 
bilmgualism to positive cognitive gains. After all» the rationale for 
bilingual education rests heavily on he belief that true bilingualism, 
rather than "semilingualism" or the gradual loss of the first language, is 
advantageous to children's learning and cognitive development. 

BILINGUALISM AND INTELLIGENCE: EARLY STUDIES 

Although the previous chapter, from the perspective of intellectual 
history, has treated the issue of bilingualism and intelligence, and the 
notion of "^language handicap", it is worth discussing the mere standard 
interpretations of this early literature, which we pursue in this section. 

Systematic studies on the relationship between bxlingualism and 
intelligence began in the early 1920s, parallel to the flourishing of 
psychometric tests of intelligence. Because the measurement of 
intellectual potential was, and still is, heavily dep^^ndent on verbal 
abilities, psychologists and educators were concerned about the validity of 
such tests for bilingual children. The main concern \^as that bilingual 
children would suffer from some Kind of language handicap, and this, m 
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turn, would be an obstacle to a fair assessment of their intellectual 
abilities and potential. 

The overwhelming majority of studies prior to 1962 found, indeed, 
strong evidence for the so-called ••language handicap** in bilingual children 
(see reviews by Arsenian, 1937; Darcy, 1953, 1963; Hacnanara, 1966). When 
compared to monolmguals, bilingual children appeared inferior on a wide 
range of linguistic abilities. Among other things, bilinguals were shown 
to have a poorer vocabulary (BarKe & Perry-Williams, 1938; Qrabo, 1931; 
Saer, 1923), deficient articulation (Carrow, 1957), lower standards in 
written composition, and more grammatical errors (Harris, 1948; Saer, 
1923). 

Interestingly enough, evidence of a language handicap in bilingual 
children did not lead to a questioning of the validity of psychometric 
tests of intelligence for this population. Rather, the consistent findings 
about the negative effects of bilingualism on children's intelligence. For 
a long time, children's bilingualism was considered as some Kind of social 
plague (Epstein. 1905). «a hardship devoid of apparent advantage" 
(YoshioKa, 1929* p. 476). The language handicap of bilinguals was 
interpreted as a linguistic confusion that deeply affected children's 
intellectual development and academic performance up to the college years 
(Saer, 1923). Beliefs about the negative effects of early bilingualism 
were further confirmed when several studies showed that bilinguals also 
performed significantly lower than monolingual on tests of nonverbal 
abilities, such as tests of dextrality (Saer, 1931) and mathematical 
competence (Carrow, 1957; Manuel, 1935), 

Most early studies in this area, however, suffer from a wide range of 
methodological problems; so much so that at present most investigators in 
the field regard the findings of early studies as totally unreliable (see 
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Cuauins, 1976). Many early studies, for example, failed to control for 
group differences in socioeconomic status between bilingual and monolingual 
samples. As early as 1930 McCarthy pointed out that bilingualism in the 
United States was seriously confounded with low socioeconomic status. She 
found that more than half the occurrences of bilxngualism xn school 
children could be classified as belonging to families from the unskilled 
labor occupational group. Along the same lines, FuKuda (1925) alerted 
researchers to the fa^t that high-scoring, English-speaking subjects were 
mostly in the occupational are executive classes; hr* reported a correlation 
of .53 between the Whittier socioeconomic) Scale and the Binet IQ for this 
population. Nevertheless prior to the early 1960s, most studies 
investigating the effects of bilingualism on children's intelligence did 
not account for group differences in socioeconomic status, 

A second major methodological flaw of early studies is that 
investigators consistently ignored children's actual degree of 
bilingualism. An extreme e:iCample is a study by Brunner (1929) where degree 
of bilingualism was determined by the for-eigness of parents. Brunner 
divided his bilingual sample into three categories: (1) both parents born 
in this country, (2) one parent born here and the other abroad, ad (3) both 
parents born abroad. The classification was simply assumed to represent 
children's varied degree of bilingualism. In other studies, the sample's 
bilingualism was assessed though family names or even place of residence 
(see Darcy, 1953» for a review). As present investigators have 5.tated 
repeatedly, it is impossible to ascertain if the bilingual subjects of many 
studies were indeed bilingual or just monolingual of a minority language. 

A few studies, however, were conducted with controls for socioeconomic 
variables and attempted more refined measures of subjects* bilingualism* 
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Fritz and RomkiB (193^>i for example, tested 201 junior hx^h school 
students in Kansas on the Otis Self-Admmistering Test of Mental Ability, 
The Hew Stanford Achievement Test, and the Sims Socio-Economic Score Card. 
The sample consisted of two different groups: an "only-English-speaKmg " 
group ad a ••usually-foreign-speaKmg** group. As expected, the results 
showed that the monolingual English-speaking group was at a definite 
advantage in all achievement and IQ variables, as well as in socioeconomic 
status. To make the two language groups more comparable, Fritz and Romkin 
matched 12 children from each group on relevant variables such as sex, age, 
ment*^! ability, and socioeconomic status. Once again, the results showed 
that ••foreign-speaking" children performed at a lower level than 
monolxnguals on all sections of the achievement test. Although the matched 
samples were small, and the matching procedure never guarantees that groups 
are equivalent on all relevant variables, this study shows that the 
language handicap of bilinguals was evident even when socioeconomic 
variables were controlled somewhat. The methodological problem remained, 
however, with the fact that the selection of foreign-speaking subjects does 
not guarantee that the bilingual sample masters both languages at age- 
appropriate levels to be considered truly bilingual. 

Other studies attempted such strict controls that comparisons l^etween 
bilingual and monolingual samples on cognitive variables became 
meaningless. Hill (1935) compared Italian children who heard and spoke 
only Italian rt home with Italian children who heard and spoke only English 
at home. The sample's degree of bilingualism was ascertained by 
questionnaires and tests of comprehension of spoKen Italian and Italian 
word meaning. The two groups of children were equated on age, sex, 
educational environment, m^'intal age, and intelligence quotient* As cold be 
reasonably expected, the results showed no reliable differences between the 
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two groups of children in verbal and nonverbal scores. 

Arsenian (1937) argued that Hiirs (1935) results are basically 
meaningless, because matching the groups on an IQ measure that is based on 
Koth verbs! and nonverbal perfcrssance gu^rante^is e lacR of difference 
result in verbal and nonverbal abilities. This study, however, is an 
excellent example of the dilemma faced by both early and present 
investigators m the field. To date, it is ot clear how to control for 
group differences between bilingual and monolingual intellectual abilities 
and at the same time study meaningful group differences in both cognitive 
and linguistic abilities. One possible solution is to use subjects as 
their own controls and study cause-effect relationships between degree of 
bilingualism and cognitive variables using a longitudinal design. 
Unfortunately, there are very few longitudinal studies that shed light on 
these cause-effect relationships. 

LESSONS FROM FOUR DECADES OF RESEARCH 
The severe methodological problems of early studies resulted m few 
clear facts about the effects of bilingualism on children's intelligence 
and intellectual development On the other hand, early studies yielded a 
great deal of wisdom about the complexity of the issues. The first few 
decades of serious systematic studies xn the field have altered researchers 
to simplistic theories and methodologies regarding the phenomenon of 
bilingualism and recognize the variables that mediate its effects on 
children's cognitive development. As early as 1937, Arsenian argued 
against a unidimensional construct of bilingualism and argued that 
variations between different bilingual experiences could make a big 
difference in the types of effects observed in children's cognitive 
performance. Specifically, Arsenian proposed that for scientific purposes, 
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bilingual samples should be defined along the following dimensions: 

Degree of bilipqualism . Bilinguals vary in degree of proficiency m 
their two languages. Some bilingual children are just beginners in 
learning the second language^ while others have achieved age-appropriate 
levels of proficiency in both languages. Furthermore, the bilingualism of 
a given person may vary with tine; for example, in some bilingual 
situations increased competence and mastery of a second language gradually 
replaces the use and abilities of the first language. The effects of such 
variations within bilmguals should be the object of scientific 
investigation rather then sixaply ignored. 

Degree of difference between the two language? . Two languages from 
different language families vary along more dimensions than two languages 
within the same language family. Spanish, for example, is closer to other 
Indo-European languages such as Italian, French, and Rumanian than it is to 
English or Japanese, It is clear that more cognitive effort is required 
from a Spanish child to learn the morphology, grammar, and phonetics of 
English than for the same child to learn Italian. Furthermore, the degree 
of difference between two languages might represent deeper cultural 
differences that the child must assimilate and accommodate to achieve 
proper mastery of the language. In Arsenian's (1937) words: The degree of 
difference between the two languages of a bilinguist is important froa the 
point of view not only of the learning mechanism, but also fo the thinKmg 
process; because the difference between two languages usually denotes a 
difference in the culture and civilization of the two peoples using them, 
and hence denotes also a difference in the connotation of words which will 
influence the direction and the content of thought in the two languages (p. 
£0). 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that the degree of difference 
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between two languages might uediate the effects of a bilingual experience 
on children's cognitive developaent. The effects of this variable must be 
considered carefully when attempting to generalize from one bilingual 
experience to another. 

Aoe when learning a second language. Although it is not clear what 
age is best (or worst) to learn a second language, »ost liKely the 
experience of becoming bilingual will have different cognitive effects, 
depending on the learner's age. For example, the experience of infants 
exposed to two languages simultaneously (Leopold, 19^9a, 19^9b) seems to be 
qualitatively different from the experience of a ■onolingual 6 or 7 year 
old who IS faced with the task of learning a second language to understand 
the school curriculum. The question regarding the best age to learn a 
second language is. indeed, an unresolved issue in current research. By 
the same token, it is not clear if the age of the second-language learner 
IS an important variable mediating the possible positive or negative 
effects of bilingualism. Those who argue in favor of a critical period 
hypothesis in language acquisition^ and the relative ease of acquiring a 
language during this period, tend to postulate different cognitive effects 
of second-language learning depending on whether the learner is within or 
beyond this critical period (see Lenneberg, 1967; Penfield & Roberts, 
1959)' Others argue that the introduction of a second language at an early 
age, when the child has not yet achieved a certain degree of competence in 
his first language, aight be detrimental to the child's cognitive 
development, while positive cognitive gains should be expected from 
bilingualism if the second language is introduced after the child has 
achieved a certain threshold level of competence in his first language 
(Cummins, 1976)- 
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It IS important ot note that certain dependent variables in studies of 
bilingualism and cognition might be particularly sensitive to age effects. 
For example, several studies have shown that a bilmguars vocabulary in 
both the first and second language is smaller than the vocabulary of 
Bonolmguals (Qrabo, 1931; Saer, 1923; Sanchez:, 1934), However, on the 
basis of the data from several other studies, Arsenian (1937) showed that 
this apparent deficit is closely related to a given age group of 
bilmguals, and therefore is a temporary effect of second-language learning 
at a young age. The same effects simply are not found in older bilinguals 
(Murdoch, Haddow, i Berg, 1928). 

Method oi learnano the seco nd language. Arsenian (1937) insisted that 
researchers should be attentive to whether the bilingual child had learned 
the two languages simultaneously or whether the second language had 
followed the first. Relevant to this dimension is the distinction between 
acquiring and learning a second language. Briefly slated, second -language 
acquisition refers to the process of acquiring a second language m a 
natural environment, outside of formal instruction; second-language 
learning refers to the process of foraal language education where one 
aspect of the grammar is introduced at a time, and systematic feedback with 
error correction is provided (McLaughlin, 1978). 

There are few empirical findings regarding the cognitive effects 
acquiring versus learning a second language. Probably, in most situations, 
bilmguals both acquire and learn different aspects of the second language. 
However, there is some scattered evidence that certain features of language 
acquisition might ease the process of formal second-language learning. In 
one of the earliest studies m the area, Saer (1923) tested approximately 
1,400 children from ages 7 to 12 in five rural and two urban districts in 
Wales, Saer obtained the following results on the Stanford-Binet scale: 
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Honolinsrual 
Bilingual 



Urban 
99 
100 



Rural 

% 

86 



According to Saer's data, differences in the perf oraance of bilingual 
and aonolingual children seem to exist only in the rural sections. Saer 
explained his findings i the following way: For the rural Welsh-speaKing 
children, Welsh is the language of home, play, and Church and, therefore, a 
language with strong affective connotations. When these children are 
exposed to a second language at school, a conflict is raided between the 
child's ••self-regarding sentiment or positive self feeling" and his 
••negative self-feeling or his instinct for submission** ^7). On the 
other hand, for the Welsh-speaKmg child in the urban areas this conflict 
IS played down b the fact that they come in contact and play with English- 
speaking children at an early age, before a formal learning contact with 
the second language at school. Although there is no evidence to support 
Saer's psychodynamic assertions, his data to indeed suggest that 
opportunities to acquire a second language might mediate the effects of 
second-language learning on cognitive development. More recent studies show 
that children who begin bilingual education programs with a fair amount of 
knowledge of the second language perform significantly better on several 
cognitive with little or no previous experience in the second language 
(Diaz 3. PAkuta, Note 1). 

Altitudes toward the second lancuaoe. Bilingual experiences vary 
significantly m terms of the social, political, and religious sentiments 
connected with the first and second languages. As Saer's (1923) 
conclusions suggested, having to learn a second language might threaten a 
person's self-esteem when the second language is identified in any way with 
a colonizing or assimilating force. In such situations, a negative 
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attitude toward the second language might play a crucial role in 
determining children's linguistic and academic performance. Arsenian 
believed, therefore, that when defining a given bilingual situation, 
researchers must include a detailed description oi the national, religious, 
and political significance of the second language for the bilingual sample 
involved (see also Pishman, 1977). 

Although Arsenian (1937) at an early stage outlined the f.\ve 
dimensions mentioned above, the majority of studies in the field prior to 
1962 lacked adequate assessments ic the sample's actual degree of 
bilingualism or proficiency on both languages. Also, as a rule, bilinguals 
were treated as a homogeneous group with no adequate consideration of the 
variability on second-language learning or acquisition histories. 
Furthermore, results from studies of specific bilingual situations were 
grossly generalized as effects of the universal aspects of bilingualism. 

Toward the end of the 1950s, research on the effects of bilingualism 
showed consistent findings. Monolinguals performed significantly higher 
than bilinguals on measures of verbal intelligence. Some studies showed 
that monolinguals were also at an advantage on measures of nonverbal 
ability, but group differences on this variable were not consistent across 
studies. On one hand, the findings suggested that at certain stages of 
second-language learning, bilinguals suffered from a "language handicap." 
On the other hand, it was not clear of this linguistic disadvantage in 
bilinguals was a true intellectual deficit of a permanent nature, or just a 
temporary manifestation of the struggle to cope with two different language 
systems at a relatively young age. 

Further research to clarify there issues seemed extremely important on 
two counts. First, the question was obviously and directly relevant to 
educational policy in several countries. Second, the negative findings 
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contradicted linguists' case studies and theoretical statements regarding 
the effects of early bilmgualism. 

The best-Known linguistic study of a child's simultaneous acquisition 
of two languages is Leopold's aonumental investigation Hildegard (Leopold, 
1939» 1947, 1949a, i949b). Hildegard lived most of the time in an English- 
speaking environment, but her father spoke to her m German and her mother 
in English. As was the case m similar earlier studies (see e.g. 
Pavlovitch, 192O; Ronjat, 1913), LeoP'xid's study found little interference 
between Hildegard's two languages, and no evidence at all of any serious 
linguistic retardation m either language, Hildegard shifted languages 
with relative ease and developed strategies to use her words appropriately 
in the context of their respective languages. Leopold (1949b) noted m his 
last volume that by age 3 both his daughters had an awareness of dealing 
with two separate languages, and from then on both languages seemed to 
develop adequately as two independent systems. Furthermore Leopold 
regarded his daughters' bilmgualism as a genuine asset to their mental 
development. He felt that bilingual children must learn very early to 
separate the sound of the word from its referent, and this, m turn, forced 
the child to focus on essentials, on **content instead of form** (p. 188)- 
Leopold's conclusion implies that bilmgualism accelerates the development 
of abstract thinking by freeing the child's thought from the concreteness 
and '•tyranny'* of words. Similar claims can be found in the work of Evans 
(1953) and Vygotsky (1962). 

Nevertheless, because the majority of studies before 1962 showed that 
bilmguals performed lower than monolinguals on linguistic, cognitive, and 
academic variables, the first four decades of psychological research on the 
effects of bilmgualism were loaded with the notion that bilmgualism was 
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detnoental to children's intelligence and cognitive development. In the 
early l%Os, however, new experimental procedures and aore controlled 
sample selection procedures led to very different conclusions. Peal and 
Lambert's study m 1962 marked the turning point. 

BILINQUALISH AND PSEUDOBILINQUALISM: PEAL AND LAMBERT (1962) 

Aware of the potential advantages of bilmgualism for childron's 
cognitive development. Peal and Lambert (1962) attributed the negative 
findings of early studies to the failure of researchers to differentiate 
••pseudo-bilinguals'* from truly bilingual children. 'The pseudo-biUngual 
Knows one language much better than the other, and does not use his second 
language m communication. The true bilingual masters both at an early age 
and has facility with both as means of communication** (p. 6)- Ouided by 
O'Doherty's (I958) writings, Peal and Lambert believed that while pseudo- 
bilmgualism might be a serious problem that could result in intellectual 
retardation, genuine bilmgualism may be a real asset to children's 
intellectual development. Because early studies had been lax m their 
definition of bilmgualism and m the assessment of their sample's degree 
of bilmgualism, negative findings could be attributed to a situation of 
pseudo-bilmgualism. 

To test their hypotheses. Peal and Lambert (1962) administered several 
measures of degree of bilmgualism to 364 10-year-old children m Canada. 
Three tests were used to determine whether children were ••balanced*' 
bilmguals, that is, equally skilled in French and English, or whether they 
were monolingual. Children's self-ratmgs of their ability in the second 
language were taken into account also. The final sample was composed of 
16^ subjects: 75 monolmguals and 89 (genuine or balanced) bilmguals. 
Children m the sample were administered a modified version of the Lavoie- 
Laurendau (I960) Group Test of General Intelligence, the Raven's Coloured 
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Progressive Marticcs, and a French version of selected subtests oi the 
Thurstone and Thurstone (1954) Primary Mental Abilities Test. In addition, 
several measures of attitudes toward English Canadians, French Canadians, 
and the self were administered to the subjects. 

Contrary to the findings of earlier studies, the results of the Peal 
and Lambert study showed that bilinguals performed significantly better 
than monolinguals in most of the cognitive tests and subtests, even when 
group differences in sex, age, and socioeconomic status were appropriately 
controlled. Bilingual children performed significantly higher than 
monolinguals on tests of both verbal and nonverbal abilities; the 
bilingual^' superiority m nonverbal tests was more clearly evident in 
those subtests that required mental manipulation and reorganization of 
visual stimuli, rather than mere perceptual abilities. A factor analysis 
of test scores indicated that bilinguals were superior to monolinguals in 
concept formation and in tasRs that required a certain mental or symbolic 
flexibility (the notion of cognitive flexibility will be discussed in 
detail in a later section). Overall, bilmguals were found to have a more 
diversified pattern of abilities than their monolingual peers. 

Peal and Lambert's (1962) findings must be considered, however, with a 
certain degree of caution. First, as Hacnamara (1964, 1966) pointed out, 
the process of subject selection might have introduced a bias in favor of 
the bilingual sample. Peal and Lambert's bilingual sample included only 
children who scored above a certain determined level in the English Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, a test commonly used to measure intelligence in 
monolinguals. It is possible that in a situation like Canada, the 
intelligence of French-Canadian children might be reflected in a measure 
English (the second language) vocabulary. Second, on the average, the 
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bilingual sample belonged to a higher grade than the monolingual sample; 
perhaps the superiority observed m bilmguals was the result o:^ their 
having longer exposure to formal education. And third, the frequency 
distribution of the Raven's test scores was very different for both groups 
of children; it was uagatively skewed for bilmguals, while the opposite 
was true for monolmguals. In short, the cognitive advantages observed m 
Peal and Lambert's balanced bilingual sample could have been inflated by 
several artifacts m their subject selection procedures. As Peal and 
Lambert admitted, 

A partial explanation of this {the results) may lie m our method of 
choosing the bilingual sample. Those suffering from a language handicap 
may unintentionally have been eliminated. We attempted to select 
bilmguals who were balanced, that is, equally fluent m both languages. 
However, when the balance measures did not give a clear indication of 
whether or not a given child was bilingual, more weight was attached to his 
score on the English vocabulary test. Thus some bilmguals who might be 
balanced, but whose vocabulary m English and French might be small, would 
be omitted from our sample. The less intelligent, those who have not 
acquired as large an English vocabulary, would not be considered bilingual 
enough for our study. 

Nevertheless, Peal and Lambert's (1962) empirical distinction between 
bilmguals and pseudobilinguals made a significant (and much needed) 
methodological contribution to the field. Their distinction has forced 
recent mvestiaators to select their bilingual samples with greater care 
and to measure the sample's actual knowledge of the two languages. Peal 
and Lambert's study also alerted researcher:^ to the possible positive and 
negative effects of bilmgualism depending on the bilingual situation 
involved. 
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Recently, more attention has been given to descriptions of different 
types of bilingual experiences that might have different effects on 
children's cognitive development (see Cummins, 1976). One such situation 
results in ••semilmgualisn.- Seailinguals are children whose second 
language gradually replaces the native tongue. Therefore, at a given 
point, these children are neither fluent speakers of the first language nor 
have mastered the second language with age-appropriate ability. Along 
these lines, Hacnamara (1966) noted that in certain Irish-English biliagual 
situations in Ireland, competence m the second language was attained at 
the expense of competence in the first language. Hacnamara names this 
process the -balance effect,- which must be carefully distinguished from 
those situations where children move toward balanced bilingualism. that is. 
age-appropriate abilities m both languages. Recent studies m Scandinavia 
(e.g. Hansegard, 1968; SKuttnabb-Kangas, Note 2) have shown that 
semilingualism has negative emotional, cognitive, linguistic, and 
scholastic consequences (see Paulston, 1975. for a review of Scandinavian 
research on semilingualism). When trying to understand the situation of 
minority bilingual children m the United States, one must looK carefully 
for signs of semilingualism r^r the balance effect. The main reason is that 
•semilingualism is usually associated with the bilmgualisn oi the poor 
economic classes. Sociolmguists have often made a sharp distinction 
between the bilingualism of upper- and lower-class children in terms of 
••elitisf versus •*folK- bilingualism (Fishman, 196^; Paulston, 1975). As a 
rule, elitist bilingualism is a matter of choice for the educated classes 
and hais not presented any educational problems. On the other hand, folK 
bilingualism is ••the result of ethnic groups an contact and competition 
within a single state" (Cummins, 1976. P- 19). FolK bilingualism also is 
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associated with several sociocultural factors, such as negative attitudes 
and actual discrimination against the use of a minority language, which 
probably prevent the adequate development of genuine or balanced 
bilingualism. 

COGNITIVE ADVANTAGES OF BALANCED BILINQUALS 
Although the Peal and Lambert (1953) study had some serious 
methodological difficulties, it must be pointed out that their findings 
regarding the positive effects of balanced bilingualism have been 
replicated in more recent studies that have carefully assessed the sample's 
actual knowledge of the two languages. Indeed, when compared to 
monolmguals, balanced bilingual children show a wide range of advantages 
in different cognitive tasRs. These studies will be carefully reviewed 
here. 

COGNITIVE FLEXIBILITY 
Several studies have concluded that bilinguals are more cognitively 
"flexible- than monolmguals; the construct "cognitive flexibility," 
however, has never bee:a adequately defined. The notion of flexibility has 
been loosely used and abused to account for bilinguals' superior 
performance on a wide range of cognitive tasks. For example, the term was 
used by Peal and Lambert (1962) to describe bilinguals' performance on 
tests of general reasoning: by Ben-Zcev (1976,1977a) to describe bilinguals 
improved attention to structure and detail; by Balkan (I97O) to describe 
performance on perceptual and "set changing" tasks; and by Landry (1974) to 
describe divergent thinking skills measured by tests of creativity. (See 
Cuamins, 1976, for a discussion of the concentual confusion underlying the 
term cognitive flexibility.) Nevertheless, this poorly defined construct 
IS now widely used, and many students and researchers m the field argue 
that bilinguals are, indeed, more cognitively flexible than monolmguals. 
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It IS important, therefore, to trace the history of the term's usage, as 
well as to clarify the nature of the tasKs where bilingual children seem to 
perform more "flexibly" than nonolinguals. 

In the literature on bilmgualism and cognitive development, the term 
cognitive flexibility was used first by Peal and Lambert (1962) to describe 
bilinguals' performance on measures of general intelligence. Specifically, 
the term was used to explain a puzzling finding, namely, that bilmguals 
performed significantly better than monolinguals on several nonverbal tests 
of intelligence. On the basis of earlier linguistic studies, the superior 
performance of balanced bilinguals on verbal tests could be explained 
easily by the linguistic advantages of knowing two different languages, 
such as the early separation between sound and meaning. However, a similar 
explanation wa::; not available for the effects of bilingualism on nonverbal 
abilities. Bilinguals' need to switch languages and a resulting mental 
flexibility proved to be a logical and attractive explanation . Because 
bilinguals outranked monolinguals on both verbal and nonverbal tests, an 
alternative explanation would have been to simply admit the (nonxntuitive) 
conclusion that bilinguals in the study were more intelligent than the 
monolinguals. Such an explanation, however, would have cast further doubts 
on Peal and LamberVs sample selection procedures. 

After submitting their data to a factor analysis. Peal and Lambert 
(1962) noted that the nonverbal advantapes of bala:iced bilinguals appeared 
more clearly on tests requiring some manipulation and reorganization of 
symbols, rather than on tasks requiring perceptual or spatial abilities. 
Previous analyses of nonverbal tests of ability (Ahmed, 1954; Anastasi, 
1961) suggested that spatial visualization and mental manipulation of 
'isual symbols are independent abilities. Moreover, Ahmed (1954) described 
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this second ability -as if it consisted of uental flexibility which is 
involved on tha prc::ess of aentally reorganizing the elements of a problem 
situation" (as cited in Peal and Laabort, 1962, p 14; italics added by Peal 
and Lambert). Peal and Lambert went a step further and cleverly explained 
the newly discovered flexibility of bilinguals in toriDS of their habitual 
language switching. 

The second hypothesis is that bilinguals nay have developed more 
flexibility in thinKmg. Compound bilinguals typically acquire experience 
on switching from one language to another, possibly trying to solve a 
problem while thinking m one language, and then, when blocked, switching 
to the other. This habit, if it were developed, could help them on their 
performance on tests requiring symboL . reorganization since they demand a 
readiness to drop one hypothesis or concept and try another, (p 14) 

Impliod in Peal and Lambert's explanation is the assumption that 
bilingual children would perform verbally the mental manipulation of visual 
symbols required by nonverbal tests like the Raven's Progressive Matrices. 
More specifically, their hypothesis involves three basic (and untested) 
assumptions: 

(1) that bilingual children are thinking verbally while performing 

these nonverbal tasks, 

(2) that bilinguals switch from one language to the other while 

performing these tasks, and 

(3) that bilinguals' habit of switching languages while performing 

these tasks stimulates the ability to more readily discard 
doubtful hypotheses and formulate new ones to find a correct 
solution to the problem involved. 
In support of their explanatory hypothesis. Peal and Lambert cite the 
case of a Qaelic-speaking boy of 11 (originally cited on Morrison, 1958), 
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who had just taken the Raven's Progressive Matrices test. According to 
Morrison when the boy was asked whether he had done his thinking in Gaelic 
or in English, the boy replied, "Please, Sir, I tried it m the English 
first, then I tried in the Gaelic to see would it be easier; but it wasn't 
so 1 went back to the English'' (p* 280). 

Recent research on the Raven's ProgressJive Matrices suggests that the 
matrices can be solved by performing either verbal or nonverbal operations 
on the elements involved (see Hunt, 1974). However, research on children's 
performance on the Raven's Matrices (Kirby I Das, 1978) suggests that, most 
likely, children rely visual-spatial strategies when solving the matrices. 
Kirby and Das found that even the items that are more prone to verbal 
processing, such as terms requiring some kind of analogical reasoning, are 
highly correlated with tests of pure spatial abilities m fourth-grade 
monolmguals. 

Although Peal ana Lambert's (1962) assumptions are fascinating and 
suggestive hypotheses in themselves, it is clear that they cannot be taken 
at face value. This writer is currently investigating bilinguals's use of 
verbal and spatial strategies when solving problems like those encountered 
m the Raven test. It is possible that, because of their unique Imgistic 
experience, bilingual children prefer to process information and to solve 
nonverbal tasks verbally; m fact, some preliminary data analyses suggest 
that this might be the case. Hopefully, this kind of research will shed 
some light on biUnguals* superior performance in nonverbal tests. 
Nevertheless, it is too early to tell whether bilingual and monolingual 
children to indeed differ m their information-processing strategies. Peal 
and Lambert's conclusions regarding bilinguals' flexibility, therefore, 
must be taken with great caution. 
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One of the most frequently cited studies of bilmguals* cognitive 
flexibility IS a study conducted by BalKan m Switzerland. BalKan 0970) 
administered several tests of nonverbal abilities that purportedly measured 
cognitive flexibility. The bilingual group, as expected, performed 
significantly higher than the control monolingual group in tyo of these 
measures. One task, Figures Cachees, similar to the familiar bedded 
Figures Test, involved the ability to reorganize a percept situation. 
The other tasK, Histoires, involved sensitivity to the different meanings 
of a word. Interestingly, the positive effects of bilingualism on these 
measures were much stronger for children who had become bilingual before 
the age of 4. The differences between monolmguals and children who had 
become bilmgua) at a later age were m favor of the latter but did not 
r6:ich statistical significance. 

• Balkan's study implies, as earlier linguistic studies had suggested, 
that bilmgualism might have the most beneficial cognitive effects for 
those children who learn their two languages simultaneously. However, to 
consider bilmguals* superior performance on these very different cognitive 
tasks a sign of their cognitive flexibility might be stretching things too 
far. On one hand, because balanced bxlmguals have two different words for 
most referents, it is not surprising that they show a greater sensitivity 
than monolmguals to the possible different meanings to the possible 
different meanings of a single word, as shown in the Histoires task. On 
the other hand, Balkan's study offers no clue as to how or why bilmgualism 
should contribute to a greater ability to reorganize and reconstruct 
perceptual arrays, as shown iii the Figures Cachees task. As Peal and 
Lambert's (1962) conclusions suggest, the clue might be m bilmguals' 
tendency to use verbal mediation when performing these visual-spatial 
tasks. 
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Ben-2eev*s (1977b) study with Hebrew-English bilingual children 
provides further evidence of bilmguals' so-called cognitive flexibility. 
When conpared to monolinguals, the bilingual children in this study showed 
a «arKed superiority in symbol substitution and verbal transformation tasks 
The synbcl substitution task involved children's ability to substitute 
words in a sentence according to the experimenter's instructions. In a 
typical instance, children were asked tx) substitute the work "I" with the 
word ••spaghetti.** children were given correct scores when they were able 
to say sentences like ••Spaghetti am cold,** rather than ••Spaghetti is cold,** 
or a similar sentence that, although grammatically correct, violated the 
rules of the game. The verbal transformation task involved the detection 
of changes m a spoken stimulus that is repeated continuously by a tape 
loop. Warren and Warren (1966) reported that when a spoken stimulus is 
presented m such a way, subjects older than 6 years report hearing 
frequent changes m what they taped voice says. The authors attributed 
this illusion to the development of a reorganization mechanism that aids 
the perception of ongoing speech. 

The bilingual children m Ben-ZeeVs study also outperformed the 
monolingual group on certain aspects of a matrix transposition task; 
bilmguals were better at isolating and specifying the underlying 
dimensions of the matrix. No group differences were found, however, on the 
rearrangement of figures m the matrix. The two comparison groups also 
performed similarly on the Raven's Progressive Matrices. It should be 
noted that the bilmguals m Ben-Zeev*s study showed cognitive advantages 
only in measures that were directly related to linguistic ability and on 
the verbal aspects of the matrix transformation task. 

Ben-Zeev (1977b) noted that throughout the study bilingual children 
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seemed to approach the cognitive tasKs m a truly analytic way. They also 
seeaed more attentive to both the structure anci details of the tasKs 
adolnistered, as well as more sensitive to feedback froci the tasKs and the 
experimenter. Ben-Zeev explained these improved abilities m terms of 
bilinguals' confrontation with their two languages. She argued that to 
avoid linguistic interference, bilinguals must develop a keen awareness of 
the structural similarities and differences between their two languages as 
well as a special sensitivity to linguistic feedback from the environnent. 
Supposedly, the more developed analytic strategy toward linguistic 
structures is transferred to other structures and patterns associated with 
different cognitive tasKs. Ben-Zeev summarized her results as follows: 
•Two strategies characterized the thanking patterns of the bilinguals in 
relation to verbal material; readiness ta impute structure and readiness to 
reorganize. The patterns they seek are primarily linguistic, but this 
process also operates with visual patterns, as in their aptneiis at 
isolating the dimensions of a matrix. With visual material the spatial 
reoganizational skill did not appear, however.** (p. 1017). 

In conclusion, thf; nature or meaning of cognitive flexibility is far 
from being understood; the studies just reviewed, however, suggest that the 
flexibility noted in bilinguals could stem from language-related abilities 
such as a precocious use of v<»rbal mediation in solving nonverbal tasks or 
an early awareness of the conventionality and structural properties of 
language. The next section will review m greater detail the linguistic 
and netalinguistic abilities that have been related empirically to the 
bilingual experience. 

LIHQUISTIC AND METALINGUISTIC ABILITIES 

As mentioned earlier, linguists* case studies (Leopold, 1961; Ronjat, 
1913) concluded that early bilingualism was advantageous to children's 
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cognitive and linguistic development. In particular* Leopold suggested 
that bilmgualism promoted an early separation of the word sound from the 
word meaning, "a noticeable looseness of the link between the phonetic word 
and Its meaning'' (1961. p. 358). Furthermore, Leopold postulated a 
fascinating connection between the semantic and cognitive development of 
bilingual children; namely, the separation of sound and neaning leads to an 
early awareness of the conventionality of words and the arbitrariness of 
language. This awareness could promote, in turn, more abstract levels of 
thinKmg. Vygotsky (1935/19^5) saw the cognitive advantages of 
bilingualism along the same lines; in his own words, bilingualxsm frees the 
mind "from the prison of concrete language and phenomena** (as cited in 
Cummins, 1976i p. 34). 

Leopold's observations were tested empirically by lanco-Worral (19^2) 
in a remarkably well-designed and controlled study of English-Afrikaans 
bilingual children in South Africa. The bilingual sample consisted of 
nursery environment, similar to the situation of Leopold's daughter 
Hildegard. The sample's degree of bilmgualism was determined by several 
measures, including detailed interviews with parents and teachers as well 
as a direct test of the children's vocabulary in both languages. Two 
comparable monolingual samples, one English and one Afrikaans, were 
included in the study. 

In a first experiment, children were administered a semantic-phonetic 
preferences test. The test consisted of eight sets of three words. A 
t>5>ical set was the words cap, can, and hat. Children were asked questions 
such as: Which word is more like cap, can or hat? Choosing the word can or 
hat was an indication of the child's phonetic or semantic preference in 
analyzing word similarities. The capacity to compare words on the basis of 
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a semantic dimension is regarded as nore advanced developDentally than 
comparing words along a phonetic dimension. 

The results of lanco-Worrall's (1972) experiment showed not only that 
semantic preferences increased with age, but also that biUnguals outranked 
monolinguals in choosing words along a semantic rather than a phonetic 
dimension. As lanco-Worrall reported, "of the young 4-6 year old 
bilmguals,, consistently chose to interpret similarity between words m 
terms of the semantic dimension. Of the unilingual groups of the same age, 
not one Afrikaans speaker and only one English speaker showed similar 
choice behavior** (p. 1398). lanco-Worrall concluded that bilingual children 
who are raised in a one-person, one-language environment reach a stage of 
semantic development 2 to 3 years earlier than monolingual children. 

In a second experiment, using Vygotsky's (1962) interviewing 
techniques, lanco-Worrall (1972) asked her subjects to explain the names of 
different things (e.g., why i a dog called dog?). She also asked children 
whether or not names of things could be arbitrarily interchanged. For the 
first question, children's responses were assigned to different categories, 
such as perceptible attributes, functional attributes, social convention, 
and so forth. The results of this experiment, however, showed no reliable 
differences between bilingual and monolingual children m the types of 
explanations offered. For the second question, the differences favored the 
bilingual children; bilinguals replied that names of objects could m 
principle be change, while the opposite was true for monolingual children. 

As part of the same experiment, lanco-Worral played a *game** with her 
young subjects where the names of objects were actually changed. She then 
asked questions about the qualities and properties f the newly named 
objects. For example, ••Let us call a dog, cow. Does this cow have horns? 
Does this cow give milk?** (pp. 1394-1395)- The results indicated that 
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there was no difference between bilinguals and monolinguals m their 
capacity to separate in play the qualities of objects froio their names. 

In the study just described, biUnguals exceeded Monolinguals in their 
capacity to analyze the similarity of words along semantic rather than 
acoustic dimensions. Also, bilingual children seemed more aware than 
monolinguals of the conventional nature of words and language. This 
awareness of flexibility with respect to the use of language was also 
evident in bilinguals' responses to Ben-Zeev's <1977b) symbol substitution 
tasR, mentioned above. In another study (Feldman & Shen, 1971), bilingual 
5-year-olds were better than their monolingual peers at relabeling objects 
and expressing relations between objects and expressing relations between 
objects in simple sentences. Farther evidence of the positive effects of 
bilingualiso on verbal and linguistic abilities can be found in the work of 
Casserly and Edwards (Note 3) and in the reports of the St. Lambert 
experimental bilingual project m Canada (Lambert t( Tucker, 1972; Lambert, 
Tucker, * I^Anglejan, 1973). Casserly and Edwards reported that first- 
through third-grade children in bilingual programs showed definite 
advantages on several psycholinguistic measures when compared to children 
attending regular school programs. By the same token, bilingual children 
in the St. lambert project outperformed monolinguals when tested on verbal 
tests of intelligence. 

Several investigators have explored the effects of bilingualiso on the 
development of metalinguistic awareness. Metalinguistic awareness refers 
to the ability to analyze objectively lingistic output, that is, ""to look 
at language rather than through it to the intended meaning" (Cummins, 1978i 
p. 127). Indeed, as children develop, they become more capable of looking 
at langu^ige as an objective set of rules, an objective tool for 
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communication. Because bilingualism induces an early separation of word 
and referent, it is possible that bilingual children also develop an early 
capacity to focus on and analyze the structural properties of language. 
Vygotsky (1935/1975. 1%2) suggested that because bilinguals could express 
the same thought in different languages, a bilingual child would tend to 
••see his language as one particular system among many, to view it s 
phenomena under more general categories, and this leads to an 'awareness of 
his linguistic operations- (1962, p. 110). Similarly, Ben-Zeev (1977b) 
hypothesized that bilinguals develop an analytic strategy toward language 
to fight interference between their two languages, Lambert and TucKer 
(1972) noted that children in the St. Lambert bilingual experiment engaged 
in some sort of ••contrastive linguistics" by comparing similarities and 
differences between their two languages. 

Cummins (1978) investigated the metalinguistic development of third 
and sixth-grade Irish-English bilinguals. Children in the sample came from 
homes where both Irish and English were spoKen; all children received 
formal school instruction in Irish. An appropriate monolingual comparison 
group was selected that was equivalent to the bilingual group on measures 
of IQ and socioeconomic status. A first task investigated children's 
awareness of the arbitrariness of language. Similar to the measure used by 
lanco-Worrail (1972), children were asked whether names of objects could be 
interchanged; children were then asked to explain or justify their 
responses. The results indicated that at both third-and sixth-grade levels 
bilinguals showed a greater awareness of the arbitrary nature of linguistic 
reference. 

In a second task, children were presented with several contrrxdictory 
and tautological sentences about some poker chips that were (*ithfir view of 
the child or hidden. The sentences varied in two additiorial dimensions: 
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true versus false and empirical versus nonempirical. Noneopirical 
statements refer to sentences that **are true or false by virtue of their 
linguistic form rather than deriving their truth value from any extra- 
Linguistic state of aff airs'* (p. 129). The task was chosen as a measure of 
■etalingusitic awareness because previous research had shown that to 
correctly evaluate ccijtradictions and tautologies, it is necessary to 
examine language objectively. Although the results for this measure were 
not clear-cut in favor of the bilinguals, sixth-^grade bilingual children 
showed a marked superiority in correctly evaluating hidden nonempirical 
sentences. The monolingua^s **analy2ed linguistic input less closely, being 
more content to give the obvious 'can't teir response to the hidden 
nonempirical items'* (p. 133). 

In a second experiment with balanced Ukranian-English bilinguals, 
Cummins (1978) investigated children's metalinguistic awareness using a 
wide variety of measures including analysis of ambiguous sentences and a 
class inclusion task. Contrary to previous findings, the bilinguals in this 
study did ot show advantages on the Semantic-Phonetic preference Test or 
on the arbitrariness of language task. However, ••the results of the Class 
Inclusion and Ambiguities tasks are consistent with previous findings in 
that they suggest that bilingualism promotes an analytic orientation to 
linguistic input** (p. 135). 

Diaz and Hakuta (Note 1) investigated two different types of 
metalinguistic awareness; namely, bilingual children's awareness of 
grammatical errors in their first language and their ability to perceive 
their two languages at two independent and different language systems, In 
this study, a group of Spanish-English balanced-bilingual children were 
compared to a group of Spanish-speaking children who were just beginning to 
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learn English as a second language at school; therefore, the comparison 
group could be considered relatively aonolingual children who were at 
beginning stages of of second-slanguage learning. The two groups of 
children were equivalent intheir Spanish ability, lived in the sa&e 
neighborhoods, and attended the same kindergarten and first-grade bilingual 
classes. ^ 

Thr metalinguistic awareness tasKs consisted of eight ungrammatical 
Spanish sentences and eight Spanish sentences with one English word in each 



(e.g., La teacher esta en la clase or El dog es grade); several correct 
Spanish sentences were intermixed withm each set of wrong sentences. For 
the first set of sentences, children were asked to give a correct or 
grammatical version of the sentences presented. The results showea not 
differences between the two groups of children in their ability to detect 
grammatical errors m their native language. However, balanced bilinguals 
showed a greater ability to make grammatical corrections and to detect 
confusions between their two langaages. Contrary to popular belief that 
early bilingualxsm causes confusion and interference between the two 
languages, the balanced-bilingual children in this study showed an 
awareness of the independence and proper separate usage of their two 
languages. 



By far, the most detailed descriptions of concept formation in 
childhood are those by Jean Piaget. His theory of cognitive development 
emphasizes the >.mportance of four different factors in the development of 
intelligence: maturation, experience, social interaction, and equilibration 
(Flavell, 1%3). Although PiageVs theory implies the existence of stages 
with a universal invariant sequence in development, his interactionist 
formulations allow for the role of experience and social interaction in the 
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acceleration or retardation of different cognitive abilities. Using a 
Piagetian theoretical framework, and captiaiizmg on the fact that 
biUnguals are exposed to unique and coaplex ••two worlds of experience/* 
LiedtRe and Nelson (1968) investigated differences be' ween bilinguals and 
Bonolmguals on a concept formation task. 

Based on tasKr similar to those used by Piaget, Inhelder. & Szeminska 
0960), Liedtke and Kelson (1968) constructed a test on concepts of linear 
measurement. The test meas^ired six different aspects of linear 
measurement: (a) reconstructing relations of distance, (b) conservation of 
length, (c) conservation of length with change of position, (d) 
conservation of length with distortion of shape, (e) measurement of length, 
and (f) subdividing a straight line* The test was administered to English- 
French bilingual and consisted of children who were exposed to the two 
languages at home; that is, simultaneous learners of the languages* The 
monolingual subjects came from monolingual homes and had no functional 
knowledge of a second language* Subjects' IQs, socioeconomic status, as 
well as a measure of their kindergarten attendance, were carefully 
controlled* 

Subtests a to d yielded a measure of children's ability to conserve 
length, while subtests e and f yielded a measure of children's ability to 
measure length* On both measures, bilinguals performed significantly 
better than their monolingual counterparts* After such strict experimental 
controls, the results were clearly in favor of the bilingual children; so 
much so, m fact, that the authors were carried away in their enthusiasm 
for bilingual education: 

If bilingualism increases intellectual potential and is 
beneficial to concept formation £as the study shows), then a 
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secoud language should bo introduced during the early years when 



experience and environmental factors are most effective in 



contributing to the developneat of intelligence, (p. 231). 



In a modest attempt to reconcile PiageVs and VygotsKy's conceptions 
of thought and language, Bam (1974) examined the effects of bilmgualism 
on "discovery learning" tasks (see Gagne Brown. 1%1, for a d^nailed 
description of such tasks). The paradigm of Bain's study was to discover 
the rules that lead to solution of linear numerical problems such as, 



Children were presented with two sets of ^ terns on 2 different days. 
On the second day of terming, children were told to "use the rules that you 
learnt last day to help you solve the problems" (p. 123). The task vas 
chosen because it involved the ability to discover a rule and then use the 
rule to deduce a certain outcome. Also, a second round of testing with 
similar items demanded transferring the newly derived rule to novel 
situations. In Piagetian terns, the task involved concept formation 
abilities such as classification and generalization of rules. 

Bain's sample consisted of French-English balanced bilmguals and a 
control group of monolingual English speakers. Besides controlling for 
group differences in variables such as IQ, .^socioeconomic status, and school 
grades, Bain controlled for his sample's developmental level of operations. 
Over a 1-week period, he administered conservation tasks to both bilingual 
and monolingual children and selected only subjects whose explanations for 
conserving mass, weight, and volume placed them at the concrete-operational 
level of thought. Bain's research question could then be reformulated as 
follows: Do differences in linguistic experience (bilingual vs. 
monolingual) affect the cognitive performance of children who are at 
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similar levels oi cognitive development? According to Bain, if concrete 
operational bilingual children psrfora better than comjparable wonolinguals 
on tasks requiring forma), operations, then one could conclude that 
lingistic experiences do indeed affect the development of cognitive 
structures, and therefore Vygotsky's position would be supported. 

Before the test was administered, children' were asked to proceed as 
fast as they could, but to complete one item before going to the next. Two 
measures of response latency were taken: discovery time, the time it took 
to complete the second set of items at a later date. Eilinguals completed 
the first set of items approximately 8 minutes earlier than their 
monolingual peers (discovery time = 31^5 minutes for bilmguals vs. 39.48 
minutes for monolinguals)^ The difference, however, failed to reach 
statistical significance (p = .17). There were no substantial group 
differences on the tran?;fer time measure. Unfortunately, the results of 
this experiment are difficult to interpret for two reasons. First, the 
sample was rather small, irxluding only 20 children, 10 subjects m each 
comparison group Swcondr Bain does not report whether children responded 
to the Items correctly. Without this information, a faster discovery time 
could also mean that bilinguals were more impulsive, that is, faster than 
their monolingual peers at the expense of accurate performance. 

Nevertheless, assuming that Bain's (1974) findings are valid, and 
taken together with Liedtke and Kelson's (1968) results, it seems that 
balanced bilinguals do ajoy some advantages over monolinguals in concept- 
formation abilities. In summary, bilmguals demonstrate a greater grasp of 
linear measurement concepts and a greater facility to discover additive 
rules in a string of numbers than their monolingual counterparts. More 
important, the findings from the experiments reviewed in this section give 
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■odest support to VygotsKy's contontion that language influences the 
development of new cognitive structures. 



With few exceptions, the majority of studies that have investigated 
the relationship between bilingualiso and creative abilities have used the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Abilities (Torrance 1966a, 1966b) as their 
dependent variable. Although different definitions f creativity are 
available (see, e.g., Rothernberg, & Hausman, 1976), it is no surprise that 
researchers interested in the effects of bilingualism chose Torrance's 
formulations as their conceptual framework. For Torrance, creativity is 
closely identified with divergent productions and transformations with the 
ability to take different perspectives and different approaches to a given 
problem. Moreover, Torrance strongly believes that creativity can be 
trained and that it is, therefore, vulnerable to the influence of cultural 
factors. In fact, so close were his ideas of creativity to the abilities 
affected by bilingualism, that Torrance himself conducted a large-scale 
study comparing the creative functioning of bilingual and monolingual 
children in Singapore (Torrance, Wu, Gowan, & Aliotti. 1970). 

Influenced by Guilford's **Structure of the Intellect" model and his 
concern regarding the measurement of thinking abilities involved m 
creativity (Guilford, 1967), Torrance developed xests that measured 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration, involving both verbal 
and visual stimuli. Although a detailed description of these abilities is 
beyond our purposes here, a brief outline of Torrance's test is called for 
to better understand and interpret the results of the studies to be 
reviewed. Figural Form A of the test consists of three 10-minute tasks: 
Picture Construction, Picture Completion, and Repeated Figures (Parallel 
Lines). The '•ideational*' form of the rest involves verbal stimuli and 
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Ideas rather than figures. Pigural flexibility, for example, would be a 
measure of the different patterns that a child can create using the same 
set of lines. Fluency (figural or ideational) refers to the nuaber of 
associations to a given stimulus expressed in a given amount of time. 
Usually, six measures can be derived from children's performance on these 
tests: verbal fluency, flexibility, and originality, as well as figural 
fluency, flexibility, and oriyinality. A measure of elaboration can also 
be derived from these tests. However, the criteria for scoT^ing elaboration 
are not too clear, and investigators shy away from such measure. 

Postulating both possible and negative effects of bilingualism on 
creative functioning, Torrance eta 1. (19*^0) tested 1,063 third- to fifth- 
grade bilingual and monolingual children in Singapore. The bilingual 
sample included Chinese-English and Malayan-English speaKing children. 
Torrance and his coworkers hypothesized, on one hand, that bilingualism 
could have negative effects on fluency and flexibility skills. They 
believed that bilingualism fostered a competition of associations: that 
IS, older associations could compete with the assimilation of new 
associations, a kind of "^negative transfer"* between the two languages. In 
their words. 

>fhen a child reared during his ealy years in a particular culture 
learns to speak the language coamon with that culture, and then 
enters a school where instruction is in a different language and 
the practices and ways of thinking of a different culture 
predominate, one has a good (example of this negative transfer, 
(p. 72). 

On the other hand, Torrance et al. expected a positive correlation 
between bilingualism and originality. They argued that the competition 
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between the two languages, between old and new association, should 
facilitate originality, especially if originality was assessed 
independently of fluency. As expected, the results of the study showed 
that Bonolinguals surpassed bilinguals on both seasures of fluency and 
flexibility. In addition, as the authors hypothesized, bilinguals scored 
higher than monolinguals on both originality and elaboration. However, the 
group differences in originality, though obviously m favor of the 
bilinguals, failed to reach statistical significance. 

The results of the study just described must be evaluated with a great 
deal of caution. First, there were not measures of relevant variables such 
as IQ, socioeconomic status, or children's actual Knowledge of the two 
languages to insure that the two groups differed only in the bilingual 
versus monolingual dimension. Second, the authors do not specify what 
criteria they used to include children in the bilingual s«^i:iple. It should 
be noted that the bilingual children in this study attended Malaysian-, 
Chinese-, or English-speaking schools. The children were not attending 
bilingual education programs where both languages are maintained and 
equally developed. It is most likely that the sample consisted of 
semilingual rather than bilingual children: that is, children whose native 
language was being gradually replaced by exposure and fornal instruction in 
a second language. In fact, the situation of linguistic interference and 
negative transfer that Torrance and his coworkers described is a more 
accurate description oi semilmgualism than of genuine bilingualism. And 
third, one aust be a bit skeptical about the construct "creative 
f unctioning** when there is so little relationship between subtests that 
purportedly neasure creativity, especially when trends in subtest 
performance are so distinctly reversed within the same group of children. 

In a somewhat better controlled st>idy, Landry (197 examined the 
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creative abilities erf children who were learning a foreign language m 
elementary achcx)l. Landry compared children who attended both Foreign 



Language in the Eleaentary School (FLES) and regular school programs. To 
study the effectiveness of the FLES program in promoting creative 
abilities. Landry eliminated from the sample those children who had a 
bilingual home background; he tested bpth first and third graders, 
monolinguals and second-language learners. As expected, there were no 
differences between ihe FLES and non-FLES first graders; Landry explained 
this finding in terms of first graders* limited exposure to the second 



language. By the third grade, however, children learniiig a second language 
showed significant advantages on all measures of the Torrance test. 
Stretching the notion of cognitive flexibility produced by learning a 
second language was conducive to both divergent thinking and originality. 



Several investigators have been intere/ited in the influence of 
bilingaalism on children's cognitive style (cf^ Duncan k DeAvila. 1979; 
Ramirez. Castaneda. Ii Herold. 19*^4; Ramirez & Price-Williams. 19^4). 
Cognitive style usually refers to "individual variations m modes of 
perceiving, remembering, and thinking, or as distinctive ways of 
apprehending, sorting, remembering, transforming and utilizing information" 
(Kogan. 1971. as cited in Duncan I I>eAvila. 1979. P- 21). Involved in the 
conceptualization of cognitive style is the notion that there is diversity 
in cognitive performance; diversity, however, ts regarded as value-neutral, 
with no implications of better or worse, bright or dulL Witkin and 
Goodenough (1977). for example, stress that each pole of the field 
dependence/independence cognitive styles has adaptive characteristics. It 
IS not surprising, therefore, that minority researchers have Bade efforts 
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to understand the effects oi bilinyualism on cognitive style and have 
advocated value-neutral foroulations of cognitive perforaancc. 

Among the aany possible dimensions of cognitive style, field 
dependence/independence has been the »ost widely studied. Although 
measures of field dependence/independence are usually simple and 
straightforward, such as subjects' performance on the familiar Embedded 
Figures Test, there are almost as many definitions of this construct as 
there are investigations in the field. Field independence, for example, 
usually Href ers to a measure of a subject's ability to overcome the effects 
of a visually distracting background. Nevertheless, field independence has 
also been conceptualized as a personality characteristic of assertiveness, 
as a cognitive restructuring competency, nd as an intellectual and 
perceptual segregation of the ••me" and "not me" (WitKin & Gk>odenc ^gh, 1977; 
see also Ca/zden I. Leggett, I98I; Duncan k DeAvila, I979, for reviews* of the 
major formulations and empirical findings on the effects of bilingualism on 
field-dependent and independent cognitive styles. 

Ramirez (1973) argued that achievement and success in U*S. mainstream 
education are associated with characteristics of the field-independent 
person. He further claims that the academic failure of Hexican-American 
children can be attributed mainly to the predominantly field-dependent 
cognitive style of these children. Some studies (Buriel, I975; Sanders, 
Scholz, & Kagan, 1976) have shown, indeed, that Mexican-American children 
tend to be more field dependent than their Anglo-American counterparts 
according to their performance on the Portable Rod and Frame Test. To 
emphasize the positive cognitive and social aspects of this style, Ramirez 
and Castaneda (1974) substituted the term ••field dependence** with ••field 
sensitivity.** In the social sphere, for example, field dependence is 
associated with more sensitivity to social feedback and a more developed 
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repertoire of interpprsonal behaviors. 

Following the same line of thought, Ramirez and his coworkers 
suggested that cognitive style varies with the degree of assimilation to 
♦he mainstream culture. Furthermore, they suggest that speaking two 
languages and belonging to two cultures fosters some kind of 
•bicognitivity'*; that is. "m the same w^y that the bilingual child 
switches language codes in response to the demand characteristics of the 
socio-linguistic situation, so the bicognitive child switches cognitive 
styles as demanded'' (Duncan Ic DeAvila, 19^9. P. 25). 

Although these are fascinating theoretical formulations relating 
bilingualism to cognitive styles, the empirical evidence is rather weak and 
not convincing. First, the findings are not consistent across studies; in 
contrast to studies using the Portable Rod and Frame Test, some studies 
using the Children's Embedded figures Test (CEFT) did not find significant 
differences between bilinguals' and monolinguals' cognitive styles. In 
fact, when reviewing such studies, Kagan 1 Buriel (19'J^7) argued that at 
this time It IS meaningless to describe Mexican-American children as more 
field dependent than their Anglo-American peers. Second, most of these 
studies have not measured children's language proficiency in either English 
or Spanish, so it is difficult to sort out the influence of linguistic 
variables from the effec is of other cultural and socioeconomic variables ofP^ 
cognitive style differences found so far. 

To the best of our knowledge, only one study has looked at the 
relation between bilingualism and field dependence/independence, carefully 
controlling for the sample's actual degree of bilingualism. Using the 
Language Assessment Scale, Duncan and DeAvila (1979) assessed the relative 
linguistic proficiency in English and Spanish in four groups of children of 
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Hispanic background m grades one and three. The sazople included urban and 
rural Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricansi and Cuban Americans. Through 
performance on the Language Assessment Scale» and according to their 
relative proficiency in English and Spanish, children were classified to 
into five groups •^anging from late language learners (poor in both 
languages) to proficient bilinguals. Of course, the sample included 
monolmguals of both languages. Field dependence/Independence was assessed 
through two different measures: the CEFT and the Draw-a-Person Test (DAP). 

The results of the study showed that proficient bilingual children 
outperformed the monolingual children on both the CEFT and the DAP test. 
Proficient (i.e., balanced) bilingual children showed more advanced sKills 
at perceptual disembedding and produced the most articulate or ••field- 
independent** drawings. The investigators also found a positive linear 
relationship between degree of relative language proficiency m English and 
Spanish and field independence. It should be noted that in this study 
children who had not yet achieved an adequate balance between their two 
languages, that is, the partial and limited bilmguals, performed similarly 
to the monolingual group; there was no evidence of negative cognitive 
effects as a result of exposure to a second language. The authors 
concluded that their results support Cummins* (1976) threshold hypothesis, 
najiely, that a certain level of proficiency m both languages must be 
obtained before bilingualism can show its positive effects on cognitive 
variables. 



The recent studies reviewed in this chapter suggest the following: 
take any group of bilinguals who are approximately equivalent in their 
abilities m LI and L2, and compare them with a monolingual group, matched 
for age, socioeconomic level, and whatever other variables you think might • 
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confound your results. Now, choose a jneasure of cognitive activity, and 
adDinister it to both groups. The bilinguals will do better. 

How, consider an ideal experimental design. You would begin by taKmg 
a random sample of individuals, and assign them randomly to either an 
experimental group or control group, thereby controlling for any background 
error in sampling. The experimental group is placed in an environment that 
fosters bilingualism, while the control group remains in a monolingual 
environment. Once the treatment has had time to taKe effect, that is, once 
the subjects in the condition have become balanced biliguals, you 
administer your dependent measure. Like a good experimentalist, you make 
sure that the person who administers the dependent measure is blind to the 
fact of whether the subject being tested is in the treatment or control 
condition. And, lo and behold, you find a difference in favor of 
bilmguals. Under this ideal situation, one can reasonably conclude that 
bilmgualism causes increments in that particular dependent measures. You 
could also go on to speculate about why this result came about, and 
construe various other experimental conditions to test out your hypotheses. 

In what ways is the ideal research design unlike the circumstances 
under which current studies of bilmgualism are conducted? We would point 
to at least two. First, in the real world, there is no such thing as 
random assignment to a bilingual or monolingual group. Host often, whether 
one ends up begin a bilingual or monolingual is determined by 
sociolinguistic facts that are, as would be true of most sociolinguistic 
facts, related to a wide range of social variables. What this really means 
is that there will be a large number of variables that differentiate the 
bilingual from the monolingual other than the simple one to which much oi 
the difference is usually attributed: that the biling^^^l !:peaks two 
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languages* and the monolingual one. It xs possible, of course to match the 
two groups with respect to some of them, such as ethnicity, or to control 
them statistically, such as by partialling out the effects of socioeconomic 
level. But at what point can we be satisfied that all the relevant 
variables have been controlled for, such that the difference between the 
two groups can be attributed to the number of languages that the person 
knows? So the skeptic could argue, "while you have controlled for 
a.b.c.d,*^. and i you haven't controlled for a-** (see HacKab, i979, for an 
xncisive review of many of these points). 

The second way ;in which the ideal situation is unliKe the reality of 
the studies is more methodological, and has to do with adoption of a blind 
procedure. In none of the studies reviewed have we seen evidence of 
attempts by the researchers to keep the identity of the subject blind to 
the experimenter. If the experimenter is keen on the hypothesis of the 
study, and in addition knows whether the subject is a bilingual or a 
monolingual child, one cannot rule out unintended experimer^i^^r bias effects 
(Rosenthal, 1976). In practice, it aay be quite difficult to attempt to 
maintain a blind procedure. Bilingual and monolingual children are most 
often found in different schools, different neighborhoods, and would 
probably show some behavioral manifestations of their ••Imguality''. It is, 
however, an effect that one must bear in nind when interpreting the results 
of studies using the prototype design. 

The methodological prob'.ems stemming from the reality of actual 
bilingual situations lend difficulty to supporting empirically the claim 
that bilingualism is associated with greater cognitive flexibility. One 
partial solution to both of the problems outlined above can be achieved m 
a rarely used design of looking at effects within a bilingual sample 
(Duncan and DeAvila. 19^9; however, they confounded bilingualism with 
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proficiency level in both languages). U cjeqree of bilingualisB can be 
reliably measured within a sample of children becoming bilingual, and this 
•easure of degree of bilingualism can be shown to be related to cognitive 
flexibility, then one would have cone one step closer to finding a pure 
relationship between bilingualism and cognitive activity. Using a within- 
bilingual sample, note that it is also possible to control for experimenter 
bias. Since the subjects couid be selected from the same schools, if the 
LI and L2 abilities could be Kept blind to the experimenter, it vould 
minimize bias effects. 

Ir addition to the problems mentioned above, there is the implied but 
untested statement about the direction of causality. As Peal and Lambert 
put it, ♦•one may asK whether the more intelligent children, as measured by 
nonverbal intelligence tests, are the ones who become bilingual, or- whether 
bilingualism itself has a favorable effect on nonverbal intelligence** 
(1962:13). One handle on this problem would be through a longitudinal 
study where both variables are measured repeatedly over time. We are aware 
of just one study (in addition to an unpxiblished study cited by Lambert), 
by BariR and Swain {1976)^ in which longitudinal data were available. 
BariK and Swain compared 32 low achievers with 32 high achievers in a 
French immersion program in Ottawa over a three-year period (QradeiJ K~3). 
They report that the high achievers performed better on subtests of 
analogies and following verbal directions even when initial IQ scores at 
Time i were controlled. 

Finally, the studies also fail to address the greater majority of the 
population of language minority students in the United States, who would 
under most criteria be classified as non-balanced bilinguals. Cummins 
(I979) suggested ;hat perhaps the positive effects of bilingualism might be 
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■oderated by a ••th^eshold^ where a certain degree of proficiency m the 
second language xs necessary before the effects appear. Further, there is 
the suggestion that the early studies of non-balanced bilxnguals where 
negative effects were observed could be due to the their unbalanced status. 
Although these concerns must be seen ia light of the assumptions underlying 
early research that we reviewed m Chapter E, it is entirely possible that 
the early stages of bilmgualism would be associated with negative 
consequences on cognitive performance. It is with these concerns that we 
designed the present empirical effort. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURE? 
SUBJECTS 

Sut»,iects were irom selected bilingual classrooms in the New Haven 
Public Schools. During the iirst year of data collection (this period of 
the study was funded by the National Science Foundation, prior to KIE 
funding) . we began observation of two cohorts of children, one m 
kindergarten (referred to as CohortO) and the other in first grade 
(referred to as Cohort 1) . This group, referred to collectively as 
CC'hcrtOl. were followed over the following two years. The schema thus far 
}oo\\S as follows: 



YEARl yEAR2 YEAR? 

COHORTO K 1 2 

COHORTl 1 2 ? 



In each yeaj-, we made two observations for the subjects, once m the fall 
(f) . and once m the spring (s) . The schema can be expande*! as follows: 



YEARl YEAR2 YEAR3 

Timel Times Time? Txme4 Time5 Time6 

COHORTO Kf Ks If Is 2f 2s 

COHORTl If 1^ 2f 2s 3f 3s 



We found considerable attrition over the years, due to the higtfi mobility of 
o^ir sub.iect population. Thus, m the fall of both Year2 and Year3 (Time 3 
and Time 5) , new subjects were added, with the rough aim of maintaining a 
total CohortOl sample size of 150 in the fall, with attrition re^lucmg the 
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number m the spring. 

Overall, the number oi sut-iects m the two cohorts over time is 
sujumarized in Table 4.1. 

During TJJJiZ, we also added cohorts of fourth and fifth graders 
(CX)H0RT4 AMD COHORT*) respectively. COHORT45 collectively), following the 
same schedule as OOHORTOi. 





YEARl 


YEAR2 


YEAR3 




Timel Times 


TioeB Tiine4 


Taine5 Timef) 


C0H0RT4 


not obser-ved 




5f 5s 


COHORT') 


not observed 


5i 5s 


6f 6s 



These cohorts also saw considerable attrition. The numbers are summarized 
m Table 4.2. 

Two separate data sets were created from these data, one suited for 
longitudinal analysis and the other for cross -sectional analysis. For the 
longitudinal aTialysis. the above structure was preserved. For the cross- 
sectional analysis, tbe cohorts were "offset" by one year, such that we 
group&d subjects by grade (and fall /spring) categories. For example, we 
creat ed a group of "First Grade Fal 1 " subjects by combining CohortO at 
Time3 and Cohort! at Timel, and so forth. 

Schools for sample selection was chosen by recofanendation of Aida 
Comulada, Supervisor of the Bilingual Program. These were schools with 
highest concentrations of students in the bilingual classes. Withm any 
given classroom, all students were initially screened through 
administration of the Spanish PPVT (see Description of Measures, below). 
Students with low scores on the test (defined as greater than one standard 
deviation bf^low the group mean) were eliminated from our sample. This 
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Tl T2 T3 T4 T5 T6 TOTAL SUBJECTS 

149 124 138 120 150 137 227 

Number of Subjects Tested Across Time Periods: 

Tl T2 T3 T4 T5 J 6 NO. OF SUBJECTS 
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X 149 

X X 124 

XXX 98 

X X X X 89 

X X X X X 84 

X X X X X X 78 



X 138 

X X 120 

XXX 112 

X X X X 104 



X 150 
X X 137 



Total Number o-f Subjects Tested «t each Time Period: 

Tl T2 T3 T4 T5 T6 TOTAL SUBJECTS 

151 140 150 138 187 

Number of Subjects Tested Across Time Periods: 

Tl T2 T3 T4 T5 T6 ND. OF SUBJECTS 



X 151 

X X 140 

XXX 115 

X X X X 110 



X 150 
X X 138 
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screening was considered important because of considerations related to 
special education programs (or lack thereof) for bilingual students. In 
practice, our criteria was successful, in that it eliminated students on 
the low tail of a negatively skewed distribution. Teachers spontaneously 
comnentod on the success we had in identifying students with such 
difficulties* About 5 percent of the total group screened were eliminated 
from the sample in this manner* 
Program Characteristics 

Spanish is the only language for ^j^ich bilingual services are provided 
in New Haven. The program uses a •'pairing model" instructional system. In 
this model, an English-speaking teacher is paired with a Spanish-speakmg 
teacher. The pair of teachers is assigned two groups of students, who 
alternate between them. The most common model is one in which one group of 
children receives instruction in Spanish in the morning and instruction in 
English m the afternoon, while the second group receives English in the 
morning and Spanish in the afternoon. 

The Hispanic population in New Haven is primarily from Puerto Rico. A 
rough estimate of the demographic characteristics of this population can be 
found in Table 4.3, summarizing the 1980 Census information for Census 
Tracts roughly corresponding to the schools where from which our samples 
were drawn. 

In the elementary grades, as of October. 1983, there were 1,652 
Hispanic pupils in the New Haven Public Schools, comprising 20.1 percent of 
the entire elementary school body. Of these, roughly 48 percent (794) were 
m bilingual progi-^ams 

We collected two sets of data on demographic characteristics of the 
population. One was a brief home questionnaire sent to the parents of all 
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Suaaary of 1980 Census inforaation for 'Spanish Origin' classification 
individuals and households in Nen Havfn« by Tract. Sou-'cv: Bureau of the 
Census, 1980 Census of Population and Housingt Census Iracts: Ken Haven and 
West Haven, Conn. SHSA (PHC80-2-257) . 

Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract 
1403 1404 1405 1406 1423 1424 1425 



FROn TABLE f-6 (Genersil Character jstjcs of Spinisb Origin Persons: 1980) 

Total Nuaber of 

Persons 1168 628 1313 1148 998 1077 498 

Hedian Age 17.5 19.3 17.4 17.8 15.7 17.9 17.1 

Persons per 

Household 3.94 3,60 3.78 3.53 4.00 3.88 3.94 

Total Faailies 263 153 309 258 232 256 109 

Feaale Householder, 

no husband present 118 73 158 150 118 105 43 

FROn: TABLE P''20 (Social and Lsibor Force Ch^r acter i sties of Spi^riish Origin 

Persons: 1980) 



Persons 5-17 yrs. 


434 


196 


496 


372 


372 


389 


167 


Speak NEL at hoae 


396 


172 


488 


353 


348 


365 


141 


X little or no Eng. 


19.4 


19.8 


14.1 


20.1 


12.4 


19.2 


6.4 


Persons 18* yrs. 


612 


320 


632 


580 


450 


526 


226 


Speak NEL at hoae 


593 


308 


605 


564 


439 


508 


194 


X little or no Eng. 


34.7 


33.4 


50.1 


44.5 


45. 1 


44.9 


33.5 


Yrs. School Coipleted 














Persons 25* yrs. 


408 


213 


445 


380 


312 


386 


!61 


Elea. 0-4 yrs. 


86 


30 


118 


132 


73 


99 


19 


5-7 yrs. 


124 


25 


125 


116 


41 


96 


30 


8 yrs. 


19 


39 


40 


23 


24 


61 


6 


High Sch. 1-3 yrs. 


92 


23 


91 


41 


71 


70 


55 


4 yrs. 


48 


34 


71 


43 


74 


60 


42 


College 1-3 yrs. 


26 


62 






29 




9 


4* yr; . 


13 






25 








Residence in 1975 
















Persons 5* yrs. 


1232 


506 


1134 


987 


867 


973 


336 


Saae House 


511 


41 


293 


295 


79 


200 


136 



(cont'd) 
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(cont'd) 



Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract Tract 
1403 1404 140S 1406 1423 1424 1425 



Labor Force Status 



Ptrsont 16-^ yrs. 


672 


349 


724 


603 


477 


578 


250 


In labor force 


407 


201 


292 


280 


191 


275 


168 


Eaployed 


350 


192 


243 


234 


191 


257 


120 


Uneaployed 


57 


9 


49 


46 




18 


48 



FROM TABLE (Occupition^ Income in 1979, Mud Po¥irty Status in 1979 oi 

Spanish Origin Persons: 1980) 

Htdian Household 

Incoie «9893 $8750 $7074 $6497 $5955 $7981$10481 

FROM TABLE H-6 (Occupancy, Vtiliiitiorit and financiaJ Character J5t JC5 oi 

Housing Units nith a Spanish Origin Housiholder : 1980) 

No. Occupied 



Housing Units 


286 


168 


347 


317 


247 


279 


124 


Hedian occupants 


3.93 


3.46 


3.68 


3.32 


3.92 


3.71 


4.04 


Hedian rooas 


4.7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


Persons per rooa 
















1.00 or less 


231 


141 


264 


260 


194 


226 


101 


1.01-1.50 


47 


25 


64 


45 


47 


43 


21 


1.51 or tore 


8 


2 


19 


12 


6 


10 


2 



FROfI TABLE H-i7 (Structural , Equxpwent, and Houshold Ch^r ict^r ist ics of 

Housing Units fiith a Householder oi Spanish Origin: 1980). 

Hhen Householder Hoved into Present Unit 
Renter*occupied 



housing units 


257 


135 


300 


289 


217 


234 


90 


No. aoved in 1979 
















to Har. 1980 


124 


88 


142 


131 


116 


123 


24 


Structural Characteristics 














No. Occupied 
















Housing Units 


296 


149 


355 


335 


239 


271 


105 


No vehicl es avail . 


130 


65 


190 


192 


140 


133 


43 


No telephone 


US 


50 


173 


170 


85 


103 


18 
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the subjects who participated m our mam study, shown m Appendix B. We 
hac*. a remarkably high response rate (after some persistence on the part of 
our research assistants) . CXit of the total of 219 subjects m CohortOl 
over the three years. 166 questionnaires were returned. Of 173 subjects m 
Cohort45t 132 were returned. In both groups, the return rate corresponded 
to 76 percent . 

The questionnaire responses showed that an overwhelming majority of 
our subjects used only or mostly Spanish at hocce. For example, on a 5- 
pomt scale ranging from T-only Spanish to 5:only English, the mean 
response on language used by the children with adults at home was 1.9 
(s:.88) for CohortOl and 2.06 (s^.g^) for Cohort45. Mean length of 
residence m the mainland United States was 90.1 months for CohortOl and 
117,9 months for Cohort45. These distributions are characterized by 
positive skew and large standard deviations, indicating that the 
distribution is concentrated on the low end of the scale. Employment rate 
IS extremely low in this group. Of the respondents, 34 percent of the head 
of household wa^' employed m CohortOl » 23 percent m Cohort45. The mean 
number of adults m the household (H:1.6 for CohortOl, s:,8. Mil, 5 for 
Cohort4'5, si.8) indicates that a substantial percentage of the households 
have single parents. Correlations between these home variables and the 
measures used m this study will be discussed in the results section. 

A seconl set of data on the demograi^ic characteristics of our sample 
was obtained through a large survey we conducted of the entire Hispanic 
student body m the Hew Haven Public Schools. The survey was primarily 
conducted m order to define our sample (students m the bilingual program) 
m the framework of the entire Hispanic population (i.e., including those 
who have never been m bilingual programs, and those who have been 
mainstreamed) . The details of the survey are contained m a report 
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appearing as Appendix C, suffice it to say that our response rates were 
extremely good. 

Out of the Items in the questionnaire, we constructel a coabincd scale 
of English and Spanish orientations in the housAolds of the students. 
(These scales are necessarily negatively correlated, because some of th« 
items appear in both scales with reverse signs.) The distribution of 
individual subjects for the entire population (elementary school students 
only) appears on the top panel of Figure 4.1. The panels below divide the 
respondents in terms of their school program status. As can be readily 
seen by the naked eye, the bilingual program students are heavily 
concentrated in the higti Spanish, low English 3nd of the distribution. 
What this implies is obvious. Conclusions drawn about the effects of 
"bilingual ism*' m this sample of students in the bilingual program should 
be tempered by the view that they represent a non-randomly chosen segment 
of the entire •^bilingual" population. 

Individual item information is provided m the appendix. It should be 
pointed out. however, that the English and Spanish ccvmbined scales show 
predictable correlations with a number of other indicators, including 
length of residence on the maml ^id, employment, parent educational status, 
and mobility. We will continue to analyze these data in greater detail in 
the future. 

HEASUR^- 

The measures used m the study appecU" in Appendix D. What follows 
IS a brief description of each. 
Measures of Bilingual ism 

Estimates of relative abilities in Ll (Spaiiish) and La (English) were 
obtained through vocabulary tests. The English Peabody Pictur.e Vocabulary 
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ALL STUDENTS 



STUDENTS CURRENTLY IN 

BILINGUAL PROGRAh: 
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Test (Dorm, 1966) and a Spanish translation adapted for Puerto Rican 
students in New York City (Wiener. Simon * Weiss. 1978) were chosen as the 
principal measures. This decision was based on several considerations. 

First, after reviewing a large number of Deasurcs of language 
proficiency deemed appropriate for elementary school children, we none oi 
the measures were judged appropriate for the range of age levels under 
study. Since the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was construct ©d for use 
With individuals from age 2;6 throu^ 18; 0. we felt that it contained the 
range of variation to be found in our subjects, for both English and for 
Spanish. We were highly aware of the inappropriateness of using this test 
to assign mental age equivalents to our subjects. Rather, we were 
interested in the test's ability to assign relative abilities m both 
languages to our subjects. 

Second, we had to deal with the practical problem of finding a test 
that could be administered in a short period of time, since we were testing 
our subjects individually and any test that took substantial time for 
administration would reduce the number of subjects that could be includ&j 
in our study. Since the PPVT could b*^ administered in approximately 20 
minutes, we felt that it met these specifications. 

Validation of the PPVT Measures 

The Spanish and English versions of the PPVT (hereafter SPVT and EPVT. 
respectively) were validated on independent measures of English and Spanish 
on a subset of our subjects. In one sub-study, we compared the scores on 
the PPVT with the Spanish and English versions of the Language Assessment 
Scales (Duncan ii DeAvila, 1981) • In another study, we compared them with 
ratings of story re-tel lings in both languages. 

ComT>arison with the Language Assessment Scales 

A total of 49 subjects, representative of our entire range of 
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sxatoects, were chosen and adLministered the Language Assessment Scales. We 
were particularly rigorous in our scoring of the Storytelling Production 
section of the LAS, which counts towards hali the total score on the test. 
Stories told by the sxibjects were separately typed on index cards, and they 
were rated independently (i.e. , with codes assigned to the stones, such 
that the identity of the subject across English and Spanish was kept blind 
to the raters) . Rating was perfonned by two members of the sta-*-* at the 
Bilingual /Foreign Languages Office (Lisette Ber/ .er-Mc6owan and Kay Hill), 
both of them with the full ability to oaKe judgments in both languages. 
They were asKed to agree on a score, rather than to rate them 
independently. 

In general, tire results suggest that EPVT and SPVT are measuring 
similar dimensions as would be measured by the LAS-English and the LAS- 
Spanish tests. This IS suggested by the magnitude of the correlations: 

SPVT. LAS-Spanish r: . 552 

EPVT- LAS-Engl ish r = • 618 

However, these correlations should be carefully interpreted because of a 

very high correlation between the two versions of LAS, whose correlation 

was #.759. 

Comparison wit h Slorv Re-tell mas . 

A sub-sample of 40 children in K-1 was randomly selected and given a 
story-retelling task in the two languages. Both the Spanish and English 
stories coiisisted of H sentences, each paired with cartoon pictures. The 
experimenter first read the story to the child vrtiile both looked at a 
picture bcoK, and immediately upon completion asked the child to tell the 
story cued by the pictures. The child's utterances were tape-recorded and 
subsequently transcribed. The protocols were then rated on a 5-point 
scale, being minimal use of the language to being full fluency. 
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Ttie stones were rated by two independent raters; interrater reliabilities 
were ^.96 for English and ♦•89 ior Spanish (both reliabilities Speancan- 
Brown) . Mean ratings for both English and Spanish stories were 
significantly correlated with the corresponding PPVT scores (r:.82 for 
English, r:.36 for Spanish) . The hi^er English correlation reflects the 
f'lct that there was a greater range of English scores in this subsample. 
APPn?X3fl^^r N^nn values for EPVT and SPVT 

Although information on age-equivalent scores should be used with 
great caution for the EPVT and SPVT, they aay serve sts useful reference 
pc^mts for some interpretations. The English PPVT norms are published and 
available in the Manual, and therefore are not repeated in this report. 
The Spanish norms, however, are not published, an.l also require some re- 
interpretation from the original report by Wiener fiiial- 

The SPVT measure is the result of a composite of Fonns A and B of the 
English PPVT, based on pilot testing by the authors (Wiener et^al ) . They 
reportedly chose the more appropriate templates for the subject population, 
and translations were screened for relevance to the population and for 
culture bias . 

The population chosen for creating the norms were students from 
••public and parochial schols in four of New York City's f rve 
borougfis. . . twherel. . .schools and agencies were randomly selected fro© those 
whose Puerto Kican populatioiiS exceeded IS^-*' (P- 2). Out of these schools, 
students identified as being '♦Spanish-speaKing (and) of Puerto Rican 
descent** were randcaaiy selected, representing the entire age spectrum. A 
total of 2»034 students were tested, 

Wiener et»al report means and standard deviations of •*raw scores'* for 
different age groups for their revised test. However, their reported raw 
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scores are different from the Dunn's original EPVT raw score m a major 
respect. Apparently, Wiener et#al reported the total number correct when 
all 150 Items were administered. However, as anyone familiar with the 
testing procedure Knows, the test protocol calls for stopping testing once 
a ••ceiling" is reached, where ceiling is defined as 6 errors in 8 
consecutive trials (or.::h trial has a theoretical chance probability of .2*) 
for iTuessing, since the testee is required t*^ point to one of four 
alternative pictures) . 

Werner et4al *s raw scores are then considerably inflated, because they 
include items that ^re guessed correctly beyond the ceiling score. We also 
found, in our own data, that the number of errors made before ceiling is 
correlated with the raw score (r= . 12) , which must bf- taken into account . 
Assuming that there is a 25 percent guessing rate for all items above 
ceiling, and assuming that there is an across-tht-board correlation of 
approximately r:.l2 between number of errors and raw score, a corrected raw 
score can estimated. These values are reported in Table 4.3. 
He^.alinquistic Awareness 

Metalinguistic awareness refers to the ability to objectively analyze 
linguistic output. We constructed different measures of metalinguistic 
awareness for our younger and older cohorts. 

Cohort 01 : AHETA land AHEmff>n 

The present tsisK consisted of seven ungrammatical Spanish sentences 
wlt^ ♦hree correct sentences intermixed within the 

set. The sentences were read aloud, one at a time, and children were asked 

to decide whether the sentences were correctly said in 

Spanish or not. Children's responses to each sentence were scored as fl) 

detects error or (0) failure to detect error. A reliability of alpha=.79 

was obtained for this measure using Cronbach*s,, alpha, procedures. ^ Prpm Time 

3 on, we cons'tructed an additional set of 16 sentences (of which 12 are 
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TABLE 

Estimated raw score equivalents on Spanish 
Pedbody Picture Vocabulary Test reported by Winer et al, 
if all 150 items had not been administered. 



AGE GROUP TOTAL ESTIJIATED 

OUT OF RAH SCORE 

150 ITHHS 



2;6 to 3;0 45.30 36.32 

3;1 to 3;6 46.41 37.22 

3;7 to 4;0 51.52 41.35 

4;1 to 4;S 55.15 44.28 

4;7 to 5;0 56.65 45.50 

5;1 to 5;6 62.39 50.13 

5;7 to S;0 64.16 51.56 

6;1 to 6;6 ^ 65.71 52.82 

6;7 to 7;0 72.21 58.07 

7;1 to 8;0 72.95 58.67 

8;1 to 9;0 77.75 62.55 

9;1 to 10;0 7^.69 63.31 

10/1 to 11 ;0 84.35- 67.88 

11 ;1 to 12 ;0 86.65 69.74 

12;1 to 13;0 94.70 76.24 

13;i to 14;0 98.95 79.60 

14;1 to 15;0 100.93 81.28 

15;1 to 16;0 104.45 84.12 

16;1 to 17;0 109.49 88.19 

17;1 to 18;0 112.58 90.69 
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vrngraiomatical) in order to test psycholir4guistic hypotheses about relative 
difficulties of certain item types. The results of the analysis of items 
types will appear jji a future report, and will not be treated in this 
report. Suffice it to say that the results of this enhanced aeasvire yield 
identical results ajs the original set of items with respect to individual 
differences; thus only the AHCTA results will be referred to m this final 
report. Hov/ever, the tables in this report will occasionally show a 
variable labelled AMETOEW, which refers to this enlarged set of iteais 
included as our measure c/f metalinguistic awareness. 
Cohort 01 : PgrTACO (and HgTCC^) 

The present measure assessed children's capacity to correct 
ungrammatical sentences. For those ungranmatical sentences presented in 
AHET w children v/ere asked to correct them and say the correct version of 
each sentence jji Spanish. Children's corrections of the ungrammatical 
sentences were scored as (3) syntactic correction, (2) a combination fo 
syntactic and semantic corrections, (l) semantic correction and (0) no 
correction offered, on the assumption that correcting ungrammatical 
sentences on a syntactic rather than a semantic dimension indicates a 
higher awareness of the structural properties of language. A reliability 
of alpha5,83 was obtained for this measure. As with ^META and AMETOEW. the 
variable appearing as HCTOCWU refers to the enlarged set itcsms coiistituting 
our measure oi metalinguistic awareness. 

Cohort 01: BMETA 

The second metalinguistic measure corisisted of presenting children 
seven Spanish sentences that contained one English word in them. Three 
correct Spanish sentences were randomly iroserted withm the set. Sentences 
were read aloud and, for each sentence, children were asked to judge them 
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as correctly said in Spanish or not. Children's responses to each sentence 
were scored as (1) detecting bilingual mixing or (0) fail\3re to detect 
mixed sentence. A reliability of al^iat.g^ was obtained for this measure 
using Cronbach's alpte. procedures. 
Cohort ^'S: AMBIGUITY DErTECTION 

For the older cohort, it was detennined that simple detection of 
ungranmatical sentenu^^ rrould be within most subjects' control. Eased on 
the literature with monolingual children, we decided that detection of 
ambiguity in sentences would be appropriate for thjs age range. As m the 
metal xnguistic tasks, we constructed various item types, whose differences 
we could test, bat for the present report, we only report the total score 
on the entire test. 

The protocol for the ambig\iity detection tasK appears m Appendix D. 
Essentially, subjects heard sentences played over a tape recorder. After 
each sentence, the subject was asKed how many meanings the sentence 
contained. The subject was then cisRod to paraphrase the meaning of each 
sentence. Finally, s/he was shown pictures that depicted the two meanings, 
and asked whether the sentence could represent the pictures. Thus» the 
tasK was scored m thi^ee ways: the number of meanings reported by the 
subject (REPMEAN) , the number of meanings produced by the subject (NPROD) , 
and the number of meanings recognized by the subject (NRECOQ) . A 
combination of these three scores is reported m the final results (AHBIQ) . 
Honverbal Measures 

Raven's Coloured Procrressive Matrices Test 

Subjects in all cohorts were tested on the Raven's Coloured 
Progressive Matrices Test (Raven, 19 ) . 

Thurstoni ^'f ?rigVi^ >^ Ment a l Abilit les 

The Spatial relations subtests of the Thurstone's Primary Mental 
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Abilities Test were used. Grade-appropriate tests were used for CohortOl 
and Cohort 45. The items appear m Appendix D. 
Social -Cognitive Measure 

Cohort 01 : CHANDLER BYSTANDER CARTOONS 

The "present ueasure consists of a aodifiod version of CJ^amdler^s 
bystander cartoons, originally devised as an individual dif f erenv «s oeasure 
of children's egocentrism. The cartoons measure children's capacity to 
take the perspective of another person or, more specifically, the ability 
to separate their knowledge about a story from the knowledge of a bystander 
introduced in the middle of a story sequence. 

Each child in the study wer^ told two stories in a random order with 
the aid of cartoons. One story, Sandcastle, portrayed a child whose 
sandcastle was destroyed by a girl riding a tricycle over it. The child 
then goes home and impulsively destroys his baby brother's card castle. 
Children m the study were asked to retell the story to the experimenter 
**from the point of view of the baby brother" or as ••the baby saw it. *• 
Children were then asked three specific questions: (1) What is the baby 
thxnKing now?, (£) Does the baby know why his brother destroyed his card 
castle? and (3) What does the baby think about hxs brother breaking his 
castle? Children's account of the story as well as their answers to the 
specific questions were scored as (0) egocentric response and (i) 
nonegocentric response, where egocentric responses reflected children's 
inability to separate their own knowledge about the story from the 
bystander's point of view. Similar procedures were followed for the second 
story. 

PROCEDURES 

Subjects were tested individually, with the exception of the nonverbal 
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measures in Cohort 45 after Tune 3. It was assumed that for the older 
children, it would be more efficient to administer these measures m sc&all 
groups of 5 or 6 children without affecting t;ie results. In all oth^r 
cases, testing was conducted by taking each child individually to a quiet 
part of the building (in most cases, we were able to use the library or a 
spare room) . 

An elaborate teajting schedule was created such that different research 
assistants and testing sessions would not be confounded with specific 
tests. In all cases, the EPVT and SPVT were administered by different 
research assistants on different days, such that the status of each subject 
m terms of his or her degree of bilingual ism was Kept blind to the 
testers. The remaining measures were adminstered approximating a 
counterbalanced order, although uneven number of subjects and practical 
considerations prevented a true counterbalanced design. However, we are 
confident that results would not be confounded with test order effects. 

With each succeeding testing period, the logistics of locating 
subjects became horrendous. We were able to locate most of the sut»jects 
who remained in the bilingual program through the bilingual office. 
Students who were mainst reamed were found either by asKmg the original 
teachers, or the school principal. We were also able to put to good use 
the recaarKable memory of Luz Minerva Ramos, research assistant to the 
project, ¥^o appeared to the unsuspecting observer to know practically 
everyone in the Hispanic community in New Haven. By inquiring into her 
network of friends, she was often able to locate lost subjects when all 
else failed. Occasionally, it was through her connections with her 
religious group; at other times, it was •lej^ghbors; sometimes, she would 
simply ask other children she knew. It was amazing. 

The EPVT, SPvr, Raven's, and the Spatial tests were score '1 on the 
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spot, immediately after test administration. For the metalinguistic tasKs 
and for Chandler's, the sessions were tape recorded and subsequently scored 
at the office. The data were then transferred to coding sheets. Keypunched 
.by professionals with verification, then transferred to the Yale mainframe 
cooputer for statistical analyses. After all the data had been collected 
and coded, a study was conducted on the extent of data entry errors. Using 
a computer -generated random sampling of cases, we compared the original 
data with the data set on the mainframe computer. We found less than five 
m one thousand data entry units to be m error. 



gHAPTEP FIVE 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
There are many analyses that we have conducted, all of which cannot be 
reported here. Of course, given the complexity of the data set, more 
analyses could be, and will be done before the final results of this study 
are published. For purposes of this final report, only some representative 
analyses that reveal what we believe to be the most critical 
characteristics of the data will be reported. The results to be presented 
are consistent with all other analyses, including exploratory ones, that we 
have performed. 

Effects of Background Characteristics and Sex on the Measures . 

The overall effects of Sex as a variable was assessed by computing the 
point-biserial correlation, Cj which is equivalent to 1-tests comparing the 
means of the two groups. The point-biserial is superior, however, m that 
it IS interpretable liKe any c as an indicator of effect size. 

Th. combined sample was used, such that effects could be assessed at 
Fall and Spring for each of the grade levels from K to 6- 

In CohortOl, there were 8 time periods, and correlations were computed 
between sex (dummy coded 0 for girls, 1 for boys) and six measures: EPVT. 
SPVT, RAVEN, METACO, SPATIAL, and CHANDLER. Overall, there were 9 
correlations that were significant beyond .05 chance. For Cohort45, there 
were six time periods. Correlations were computed with EPVT, SPVT, AHBIG 
(at 4s, 5s, and 6s), RAVEN, and SPATIAL. There were five correlations - 
beyond chance level. The distribution of these significant correlations 
can be found in Table 5-i- In interpreting this table, it should be kept 
in Blind that some Type I errors are expected given the large number of 
correlations. Namely, since there were a total of 75 correlations 
computed, there should be 75«.05, or about 4 correlations that are expected 
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Statifitjcal 1 V BiQr.ificant poi nt-bi ser i a1 correlations between Se> irjd 
basic ACiEures oi the 5tucv. Positive correldtions indicate superior 
perfor&ance Ai,or.Q bo\5: neaative correlations superior per f orf,ir.C6 if.or.c 
girls. 

COHORT 01 

n h£ if Is 2f 25 3f 3 = 

EPVT .26^^ 
SPVT 

"ETACO ..16# -.2U -.17# -.25»* 

SPATIAL . 15# 

CHAUDlER 



COHOFT 4! 

4^ 5f 5s 6t 6£ 

EFVT .^6^ .18* .?6^» 

SPVT 
A«£:I6 
RAVEN 
SPATIAL 
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to be significant by chance alone. 

The patterns in CohortOl were relatively predictable. Boys show a 
slight advantage in Ravens, while girls show slight advantage on the verbal 
measure of metalinguistic awareness. However, we would argue that these 
differences, though interesting, are not relevant to the concerns of this 
study since there are no sex effects on either E?VT or SPVT. 

In the case of Cohort45, the only effects appear to be on EPVT, for 
which boys show superior performance. Interpretation of this correlation 
IS difficult, but may be mediated by the fact that boys are significantly 
older than girls in this sample. At any rate, however, since Sex does not 
correlate significantly with the dependent measures, we do not need concern 
ourselves witn sex differences for purposes of this study. 

The differences between boys and girls, in terms of mean scores on the 
EPVT and the SPVT, appear in Figures 5-1 and 5*2 . The samples are from 
the combined, cross-sectional sample, rather than longitudinal. However, 
analyses conducted with the longitudinal sample revealed similar effects. 

The relationship between the major measures and background 
characteristics, as obtained through parent questionnaires, can be found m 
Table 5^2 for CohortOl, Table 5-3 for Cohort45. The measures were taken 
from Timel irom all subjects available for testing at the time when the 
questionnaire data were obtained. 

For both cohorts, there are substantial relationships between the 
background measures and EPVT and SPVT* Not surprisingly, amount of English 
used at home is positively related to EPVT* Similarly, length of residence 
on the mainland is substantially correlated with EPVT. The negative 
correlation between SPVT and length of residence on the mainland suggests 
that the nature of the bilingualism in these subjects is subtractive, since 
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TABLE 5.2 

Partial Correlations between Background Variables and Dependent 
Measures at Time 1 (controlling for Age) 

Cohort 01 





ENGATHOh 


MAINLAND 


EMPLOY 


CROWDING 


SEX 


EPVTl 


0.3712 

<n=109) 
p=0.000 


0.3333 
<n=ll 1) 
p =0.000 


0.3848 
<n=108) 
p=0. 000 


-0.2110 
<n=lll) 
p=0.012 


0.0550 
<n=152) 
p=0.249 


SPVTl 


-0. 1913 
< 109) 
P=0.022 


-0.2472 
( 111) 
P=0.004 


-0. 1045 
< 108) 
P=0. 139 


O.0256 
( 111) 
P=0. 394 


0.0263 
< 152) 
P=0.373 


MET ACQ 1 


-0.0611 
< 102) 
r — U • V 


-0.0230 
< 104) 

r— O. HU / 


0.0123 
< 101) 
P=0. 451 


-O.0618 
< 103) 
P=0. 266 


-0. 1408 
( 143) 
P=0. 046 


BMETAl 


-0. 0090 
< 106) 
P=0.463 


-0. 1149 
< 109) 
P=0.115 


-0.0705 
< 105) 
P=0.235 


-O. 1455 
< 108) 
P=0.065 


-0. 1986 
( 148) 
P=0.007 


RAVEN 1 


0. 1012 
( 106) 
P=0. 149 


0.0364 
< 109) 
P=0.352 


0.0861 
< 105) 
P=0. 189 


-O.Ol 12 
< 108) 
P=0.^54 


-0.0282 
< 148) 
P=0. 366 


SPATIALI 


0. 1980 
< 62) 
P=0.058 


0. 1470 
< 64) 
P=0. 119 


0. 1561 
( 61) 
P=0. Ill 


-0. 1857 
< 64) 
P=0.068 


-0.0439 
< 89) 
P=0. 340 


CHANDl 


-0.0217 
< 99) 
P=0-415 


0.0421 
< 103) 
P=0.335 


-0.0910 
< 98) 
P=0. 184 


0.2188 
< 102) 
P=0.013 


0.0449 
< 137) 
P=0. 300 
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Partial Correlations between Background Variables and Dependetit 
Measures at Time 3 (controlling for Age) 

Cohort 45 





ENGATHDM 


MAINLAND 


EMPLOY 


CROWDING 


SEX 


EPVT3 


0.0760 
( 102) 
P=0.221 


0.3302 
( 109) 
P=0.000 


0. 0497 
( 113) 
P=0.299 


-0.3708 
( 110) 
P=O.0O0 


0.2372 
( 149) 
P=0.002 


SPVT3 


—0. 2085 
( 103) 
P=0.016 


—0 3909 
( 110) 
P=0.000 


0.0742 
( 114) 
P=0.214 


< 111) 

P=0.424 


V • V W G W 

( 151) 
P=0.243 


AMBIG4 


-0- 1291 
( 99) 
P=0.099 


-0.2714 
106) 
P=0.002 


-0.O445 
( 110) 
P=0.321 


0. 0009 
( 108) 
P=0.496 


0.0527 
( 141) 
P=0.266 


RAVEN3 


0. 0985 
( 103) 
P=0. 159 


0. 1382 
( 110) 
P=0.073 


0. 0523 
( 114) 
P=0.28S 


-0.2237 
( 111) 
P=0.009 


0.0306 
< 151) 
P=0.354 


SPATIAL3 


0.0448 

( 103) 
P=0.325 


0. 0880 
( 110) 
P=0. 178 


-0.0111 
( 114) 
P=0.453 


-0.0610 
( 111) 
P=0.260 


-0. 1239 
( 151) 
P=0.O64 
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those who have been here lonyer show lower scores on SPVT, Background 
variables, however, do not correlate consistently with the other cognitive 
measures of the study. 
Cohort Differences 

Analyses were conducted to compare the different cohorts when they 
were at the same grade level. This would be important in order to safely 
combine cohorts into the combined cross-sectional sample. Figure 5.3 plots 
the means on the different dependent measures separately for each cohort. 
In general, one can safely conclude that -^he cohort differences were not 
substantial. 

Relationshi ps between Measures 

Correlations between each of the measures of the study were calculated 
for each time period, controlling for Age. These computations were made 
separately for the combined, cross-sectional samples and for the 
longitudinal samples. These will be reported separately. 

Combined Cross-sectional Samples 

Tables of partial correlations between the measures, controlling for 
age. separately for each time (from Kf through 6s), are reported m Tables 
5.5 thru 5.18. One feature to note is that for CohortCl. from Kf thru 3s, 
there is an increasing correlation between EPVT and SPVT, summarized as 
follows: Kf: .09, Ks: .08, If: .13«, Is: aS*. 2f: -leii, 2s: .17*. 
3f: .2lM, 3s: •55««». This correlation does not continue m the fourth 
grade fall, when Cohort45 comprises the sample. The correlations between 
EPVT and SPVT here are as follows: 4f: ,00, 4s: 5f; -OB. 5s: •21k«, 
6f: -OS, 6s: .24n. The drop from CohortOl to Cohort45. despite the cross- 
sectional nature of these samples, is probably due to the fact that rapid 
mamstreammg of students (usually withm 3 years) results m a different 
set of students who would be found m bilingual classrooms by fourth grade. 
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FIGURE 



Mpanc for SPVT and EPVT in combined cross-sectional sample, 
separately for boys and for girls. 
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FIGURE 5.3 



Means on the major dependent measures for the longitudinal sanple, 
separately by cohort. 
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TABLE 5.5 



EPVTl 



SFVTl 



KETACOl 



RAVEN 1 



SF'ftTIfiLl 



CCHHNEI- SARPlE: LlNDEftGAftTEN 
PirtXol Correlations Controllinq 



EFA'Tl 

1 . 0000 
{ 0) 

0.0867 
{ 71) 
P=0.233 

0. 049£. 
( fcB> 
P=0.342 



-0.006.4 
( 68 f 
P=0.4''9 



0.227 4 
t ) 
P=0.030 



0.2791 
( 40! 
P = C-.037 

O. 1 lie 
( 64) 
P=0. iSc 



SPVTl . 

0.0867 
t 71 ) 
P=0.233 

1 . 0000 
( 0) 

ps*»« « » 



0.2191 
t 68) 
P=0.034 



0. 0825 
( 68! 
P=0.24 9 



0. 1610 
( 67) 
P=0.093 



0.3976 
I 40; 
P=O.005 



o.o'-es 

64.' 

- I** 4. C 

- V • A w J 



METACOl BMETAl 



0.0496 
( 68) 
P=0.342 

0.2191 
( 68) 
P=0.034 



1 . 0000 
( 0) 



0.24£6 
t 68) 
P= 0.020 



0.04SS 
( 67) 
P=0.345 



0.2762 
( 39) 
P=0.040 

0. 1054 
\ 64) 
P=0.20V 



-0.0064 
( 68) 
P=0.479 

0.0825 
( 68) 
P=0.249 

0.246t 
( 68) 
P = 0. 02C' 

I . OOyO 
( 0) 

-0.050S 
( 67) 
P=0.339 

0.2121 

( 39^ 
P= 0.092 

0.224^ 
641 
P=0. 035 



FALL 

for Aq6 

RAVEN 1 

0.2274 
( 67) 
P=0.030 

0.1610 
i 67) 

p=o.o9: 

0.048S 
( 67) 
P=0.345 

-0.0508 
{ 67) 
P=0.33? 

1 .0000 
( 0) 

prf f t 

0.3315 
t 39; 
P=0.Ol7 

-0.0321 
( 63) 
P=C.40C 



SPATIALI 

0.2791 
{ 4v; 
P=0.037 

0. 3??6 
( 40.» 
P=0. 0(.'5 

0.2761 

1 39; 
P=0.04C 

0. 2121 

{ 39; 
P=0.092 

331: 
I 39; 
P=O.0i? 

1 . iKKK- 
t 0) 
p=# f f f f 

0.3:49 
I 38 > 
P=0.017 



CHANDl 

O.lUt 
t 64) 
P=0.1&6 

O'.07 85 
K 64; 
P=^.2c5 

0. 1054 
< 64) 
P = ^, 201. 

0.2245 
\ 64; 
P=o. 

-u.o: j) 

I 1 3; 
P=v. 40'. 

V. 3349 
3S> 
P=v. V] 7 
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COriBlNED SAMFxE: KINDERGARTEN SPRING 
Partial Correlations ControUinq for Ace 



EPVT2 



SPVT2 



EPVT2 

1 . oooo 

{ 0) 

P=*4*** 

0. 0826 
{ 63) 
P=0.256 



SPVT2 

0.0626 
( 63) 
P=0.256 

1 .0000 
( 0) 
p=t»*#f 



ME7AC02 

O.0B93 
( 60) 
P=u.245 

0.4339 
( 60) 
P=0.000 



B«ETA2 

0.0950 
( 60) 
p-0.231 

0.4397 
\ 61) 
P-0. 000 



RAVEN2 

0.3292 

( 60) 
P--50.004 



( 60) 
P-0.230 



SPATiAL2 CHAND: 



0.3961 

( 37) 
P=O.0O6 

0.3452 
( 3?} 
P=0.016 



( 52) 
P=0.069 

0.0725 
» 52) 
P=0. 30} 



flETACC; 



0.0893 
( 60) 
P=0.245 



0.4 339 
{ 60^ 
P=0.O0'^ 



1 .0000 
t 0) 
P=*#f f # 



0.3258 
t 60) 
p-0. 000 



0. 1444 
< 60) 

P=0: 131 



0.4442 
< 37) 
P=0.002 



U.04O6 

\ £2) 
P=0,385 



Br.ETA2 



raven: 



0.0*^50 
I 60) 
P= 0.231 

0. 3292 
( 60* 
P= 0.004 



0.43^"^ 

{ 61) 
P=0. 000 

0.0872 
\ 60) 
P=0.250 



0.5258 
\ 60} 
P= 0.000 

0. 1444 
\ 60) 

P=:0. 131 



3.0000 
( 0) 
p=f **f # 

0.2180 
{ 60) 
P=C.044 



0,2180 
* 60) 
P-0.044 

1.0000 

{ 0) 

P=*t»irf 



0.6638 
< 37) 
P=0. 000 

0.4322 

( 37) 
P=0.003 



0.203S 
\ 52) 
P=0.070 

0.1874 
( 52) 
r' = 0.087 



spatial: 



0. 3961 
( 37) 
P=0.006 



0.3452 

( 37; 
P=0.016 



0.4442 

t 37 J 
P= 0.002 



V . 6638 
\ 37) 
P=0. ooo 



0.4322 

Ps^0,003 



1.0000 

\ 0) 



0.2290 
• 34) 
P=0. 090 
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0.2046 
\ 52) 
p5:0.069 



0.0725 
I 52) 
P=0.30l 



0.0406 
{ 52 > 
F=C.3B5 



0.2058 
( 52) 
r=i . 0/0 



0. 1874 
( f. * 
P= 0.087 



0.2:9v 

f"-(.y. 090 



! . OOOO 
0) 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The results of the aam study carried out under the grant empirically 
dftaonstrate a positive UnK between bilmgualism and cognitive ahility. 
Previous research with comparisons of (primarily middle class) monolmguals 
and balanced bilinguals had suggested this relationship. The present 
investigation extended these findings m two important respects. First, we 
were able to show the effects even within bilingual subjects, rather than 
through bilinguaJ-aonolmgual comparisons. Second, we were able to 
demonstrate the effects in a group of non-balanced biling\zals. If indeed 
there is a causal ImK between bilmgualism and cognitive ability, the 
results suggest that Cummins* notion of a threshold level need not be 
invoKecI. 

Unfortunately, our aarly dreams of being able to simply tease apart 
cause-effect directions were premature. While the effects appear over the 
course of our longitudinal sample, causal statements are difficult to 



formulate given the size of the effect and the probable changes in 
reliability of measures over time, in any event, m the absence of a true 
experiment with random assignment to treatment groups, a rimple version of 
causality, that causes B", is probably doomed from empirical 
elucidation. R^ither. it would appear that the effects are interactive in 
nature. *lPhe longitudinal aspect of the study provided solid support for 
the position of linguistic interdependence. Over time, there was an 
increasing correlation between English and Spanish, even when controlling 
for age. 

The Principal Investigator has taKen the liberty of formulating an 
account of bilingualism and cognition far broader than the simple 
contractual obligation of the grant. In particular, over the course of the 
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research activities, it became apparent that all too oiter*. bilmgualism 
Itself IS seen as a causal variable that affects the cognitive abilaty of 
the individual, either negatively or positively. Two offshoot,^ of this 
study are centrally relevant, and appear m various iorms in this final 
report. 

First IS the historical context of research on bimgualism and 
intelligence. Research that is conducted by social scientists is not 
created m a social vaccuum. As the review m Chapter 2 amply 
demonstrates. Even the present study must be seen, by future historians 
and contemporaries with such vision, in the current situation of bilingual 
education and the society within which we operate. 

Second is a broader population perspective on bilmgualism, such that 
we can better understand what we mean when we label subjects as 
"bilmguals** (and treatments as "balinsualisiD"). Even withm the 
relatively (from a national and world perspective) homogeneous group of 
bilingual Hispanics m New Haven, selection of subjects in bilingual 
programs resulted m the selection of a particular sector of the 
population. Ultimately, social, historical, and demographic factors m 
combination will influence degrees and types of bilingualism. which m turn 
may affect cognitive abilities. We are arguing, essentially, for a 
broadening of the horizons of research on bilmgualism. Hopefully after 
this study, researchers inclined to draw conclusions on the "effects of 
bilmgualism" will at least take pause to reflect on the question, ••What is 
the effect of bilmgualism the effect oiV In the historical review of the 
literature, it was pointed out that the early researchers debated whether 
the language handicap cause poor IQ test performance, or low IQ produced 
the language handicap. We are currently m a phase where it would be 
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worthwhile conteaplaiiDg the broad moaniiigs of bilmgualisn, 

AS we contttmp.^a^e bilmgualism, at would also tiehoove us to think 
i^.t^out the theoretical bases of cognition and its relationship with 
bilingualism. The Principal Investigator's thoughts on this matter are 
complex and defy simple summary. This his recent review of the worK. 
recently written for a booK <HaKuta» 1985). is appended to this final 
report as Appendix E. 

The activities encompassed in a research grant should not just address 
the immediate issues contained in the original proposal, but additionally 
should be f orward-looKmg as to the Principal Investigator's research 
agenda. Thus, it would be appropriate to end this report with a statement 
of my future agenda. My work in bilingualism and cognition is immediately 
extendable to the problem of the transfer of sKiils (broadly construed) 
across the two languages of the bilingual. We envision a program of 
research in which the properties of the bilingual mind can be elucidated by 
finding out what Rmds of skills transfer easily across languages, and what 
do not. A mediating variable here would be the familiar variable of degree 
of bilingualism. A statement of the problem, and its relevance to theories 
of bilingualism, cognitive development, and bilingual education, can be 
found m Appendix F. 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
SENT TO ALL COHORTOl AND COHORT45 

SUBJECTS 
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Name of yor child* — 

1. Hhat language does your child use with you and the other adults 
in the houtehold? (Please circle one) ' ' ■ ^ 

Only • Moetly Both Jngliah Mostly 0"^?. u 

Spanish Spanish tod Spanish English . English 

2. v»hat language does your child use with his or her brothers 
and sisters? (Please circle one) 

only Mostly Both English Mostly 2"iT<.>, 

Spanish . . Spanish and Soanish English English 

3. tmat language do the adults in your household use with each 
other? (Please circle one) 

only MoBtlv Both Enalish Mostly Only 

Spanish Spanish and Spanish English English 

4. Row tnanv hours of television does vour child watch every day? (circle 
one) 

1 hour 2 hours 3 hours 4 hours wore than 4 hours 

5. Can vou nane some of his/her favorite television prograns? 



6. Are there any adults in you household whose nfl<-ive lantruage is 
Enqlish? 'Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If yes, how are they related to your child? (for exai^ple, father, 
aunt, etc.) 
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7. Vuase name the children livinq in votsr household and indicate 
their »<?e. (for ex«nple: Penito 2 vearg) 

Name i31 



8. How nftnv adults live in your household? ^ ^^^^^ - 

9. t-Jhat is fht occupation of the head of your household? (indicate 
(A) or (B) 

(A) Occupation : . — ^—r • 

<B) Not working ( ) 

10. Kcw lona have vou lived in the United Stated? -j^^-^^^ths) 

11. HOW long have you lived at your present address? - ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

12! HOW many bedroonr, do you have in your prrs^^rapartinent or 

house? 

(number) 
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Nombre de iu Hljo/at „ . 



^oua iAimn uea mi hi jo/a con ontad y eonotran personas adultas 
en la casa? (xnaroue una de las atftmatt;lvaa) * 

Hapanol Hayorinenta Xqual Stnanol MavonWnte . Xngle^s 

Solanente Z/ipaSol-.i Xngli^a Xnglas • Solamente 

2 • ^ nu^ Idloma uaa an hi jo/a con sua hAmanoB v hermanas? (rearnue una 
Ci.> lu9 altarnatlvaa) ^ 

VJapanol . • Havormente Xqxaal Etp^anol Mavoij^ente Xnqlas 
.^nlatnente ' R8p£mDl que Inalaa Xnalaa Solamente 

. ^ oue idioma vsan las paraonaa adultas en la caaa? (marcrua una de 
alternativas) 

Espanol Mayosrmente Xcraa.l E8!>anol Hayormente Inqles 

Solamente Espanol que Ingles. Inc^les Solamente 

. Cuanta television ve su hijo/a? (marnue el numero se horas oue 
US ted crea) 

1 hora 2 horas 3 horas 4 hora^ ma^s de 4 horas 

3 • Prdrl'a nmhrar alqunos ie les proaramas rte television favorites 
rle <$u hi1o/a? 



6»^vi^r^ nlanna oersona ndulta en la easa cuvo idioDa nativo pen 
el iiiCTifiV? { ) TJo { ) 

*?i contesta Si a la nregunta #6, 6ina aue queda esta neri^ona de 
su hijo/a? (^or eiemnlo? tio, r>adre, nritnor etc.) 
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7. pernios non Ion nombres y las edades d« los otros ninos erne viven 
ttn Xa c«8a'> (Por eieinplo: Peoito 3 sno s) 

Nombte* Edad; 



8. ;c?uant»R pf»rBonas adult'ts viven en la casa? 

^ (nuineroj 

9. >;cual «R la ocunacior del pndre o el encarqado de la familia? (Iftene 
(a) o (b) 

(a) oeunaci^jn* ___^«__«-__-__»»-.«_— 

(b) T'o enta'' trabaj?n<^n ( ) 

10. 'ruanto tiesnro llevan UBt ^des vivindo en las Kstados Unidos? 

^ (anofs) 

11. /»Cuanto tiempo. llevan viviendo en el lufar donde viven ahora? . 
^ U 

(numero) 



[anns o 
neses) 

12. .^'Cuantos cuartos r- ' dor*;itr>T io tiene*. en su casa? 
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Introduction 

Very little systematic information exists on the Hispanic community in 
New Haven. We conducted this survey of Hispanic students m the New Haven 
Public Schools to begin to fill this gap» The information should be useful 
for the school system and for local community agencies servicing Hispanic 
groups, particularly for determining needs of this population and for 
writing grant proposals. 

We intend this report to be an introduction to the data. We describe 
how the survey was constructed, how it was distributed and collected, and 
what purposes we had in mind. The results reported here contain no 
sophisticated statistical analyses, but rather, simple breaKdowns of the 
responses by two variables: the grade level of the student (divided into 
elementary, middle, and high school), and their program status in the 
public schools (divided into those who are currently in the bilingual 
education program, those who are currently in the mainstream classes but 
have been in bilingual classes in the past, and those who have always been 
in mainstream classes). A future report will contain more detailed 
breakdowns. 

We have consciously avoided drawing general conclusions from these 
data in this report. While general statements are of utmost importance for 
the consumer of these data, this omission is a deliberate attempt to 
encourage readers of the report to thinK about the data and to formulate 
their own impressions. We fear that general conclusions would deter the 
necessary prerequisite of inspecting the evidence. We save our own 
conclusions for a later report, after we have had an opportunity to obtain 
reactions from the community. 
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This report, then, is better seen as an introduction to the 
information, rather than to our substantive conclusions. We therefore 
encourage inquiry by potential consumers of this information. If the data 
are put to use by various sectors of the community, this will give us an 
opportunity and an incentive to explore more fully the information and its 
implications. We welcome requests and suggestions for specific analyses, 
and will try to accomodate to the best of our resources. 

At the same time, we request that the information contained in this 
report be used cautiously, and that you read the entire description of the 
study before using the data. We strongly urge that you consult with us 
prior to drawing conclusions and using them further in your own work, such 
as in needs assessments and grant writing. 

In this report, we will first describe the questionnaire. This wiJl 
be followed by a description of the sampling procedure. The heart of the 
report lies m the actual statistics that are reported in the individual 
tables and figures in the final section. 
The Questionnaire 

A major motivation for conducting this study, as mentioned above, was 
to collect useful information about the Hispanic school population. 
Another motive was to contrast the population in the bilingual programs 
with the Hispanic students in the mainstreait classes. The reason for this 
comparison was that one of us (Hakuta) has been conducting funded research 
(through the National Science Foundation and the National Institute of 
Education) for the past four years, focusing on the language and cognitive 
development of elementary school students in the bilingual program. In 
order to interpret the findings, it was necessary to obtain info.^mation on 
how the students in the bilingual program differed from Hispanic students 
m the mainstream classes. We mention this motivation because it explains 
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in part the emphasis that the survey questions placed on variables related 
to language. 

The form of the questionnaire developed in several phases. The 
initial draft was drawn up by ourselves and through intense consultation 
with Lisette Bernier-HcQowan, Patricia Cucuzza, Fernando Comulada, Kay 
Hill, John HcQowan, and Samuel Nash. This draft was circulated to various 
individuals with an interest in the Hispanic community in New Haven, and 
was discussed by the Bilingual Education Working Qroup (which meets in the 
Department of Psychology, Yale University and is organized by Hakuta). 
Members of this group, in addition to those mentioned above, include: 
Eduardo Baez, William L. Bradley, Martha Chavez, Aida Comulada. Lee Cruz, 
Carol Feldman. Liliana Minaya-Rowe, Rosa Quezada, and Roger Weissberg. 

A copy of the final questionnaire is attached at the end of the 
report. As can be seen, it comes in two parts. The first part is about 
the specific child. The second part is about the home and family. They 
were separated because we anticipated that parents would not want to fill 
out information about the family redundantly for each of their children. 
The questionnaire is m both English and m Spanish. 
Samplin g 

In February of 1984, we distributed the questionnaire to 2811 Hispanic 
students in the New Haven Public Schools. This group represented the 
entire cohort of students who could be identified as Hispanic origin. 

Identification proceeded in two ways. Students who were enrolled m 
bilingual classes were identified through the list of students available at 
the Bilingual/Foreign Language Office. Students in mainstream classes were 
identified in a more indirect way. Samuel Nash (Director of Research, 
Evaluation and Planning) and Patricia Cucuzza (Acting Supervisor, 
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Bilingual/Foreign Languages) sent a request to all the principals to 
circulate a form to all mainstream classroom teachers. The form requested 
that they identify any students who were Hispanic. 

Our success in obtaining all Hispanic students can be judged relative 
to the official count of Hispanic students reported by the Superintendent's 
office. The data are available for each school, allowing a comparison of 
our figures with the official statistics. The comparison is shown in the 
table on page 2. As can be seen, the numbers are roughly comparable, and 
certainly within acceptable limits when we consider that the count for the 
Superintendent's report was made in the Fall, 1983, and the present survey 
was conducted several months later, spanning the Christmas break. 

All 2811 students were assignsd an identification number that 
contained information about their school and whether they were currently in 
a bilingual program or in mainstream classes. Each student's questionnaire 
was placed m a personalized envelope bearing his or her name. The 
envelopes were then bundled by classroom, and placed in separate boxes for 
each school. For the schools with large numbers of Hispanic students, we 
delivered the boxes personally to the main office. For the smaller 
schools, the mter-school mail system was used. Mr. Nash had alerted all 
principals to the delivery of the questionnaires. 

Principals were asked to distribute the questionnaires to the 
teachers, who m turn distributed them to the students. The teachers asRed 
the students to bring the questionnaire home to their parents or guardian, 
and to return them according to instructions. The instructions stated that 
all questionnaires from the same family were co be returned in a single 
envelope, with the eldest child. This procedure was adopted as a way of - 
identifying siblings, since we had no way of obtaining this information a 
priori. Parents were asked to return their questionnaires in sealed 
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envelopes. This procedure was adopted to ensure anonymity and privacy. 
Teachers collected the sealed envelopes and forwarded them to the 
principals, who then forwarded them to Mr. Nash's office. 

Considering the complicated logistics of this operation, the return 
rate for the survey was remarkably good. The table on page 3 gives a 
breakdown of the number of questionnaires sent out, the number received 
bacR that had been answered, the number returned with a note indicating 
that the student had moved, and the number where no response was obtained* 
One way of estimating the response rate is to exclude from the base 
frequency cases where the student had moved, and to calculate the 
percentage of questionnaires received bacK out of the total sent out minus 
the number reported to have moved. By this estimate, the overall response 
rate for the study was 64 percent. The response rate was highest in the 
elementary schools at 72 percent, slightly lower in the middle schools at 
65 percent, and lowest in the high schools at 42 percent. It should be 
pointed out, however, that these numbers probably represent an 
underestimate of the true response rate, since there were considerable 
inconsistencies m the rate at which teachers returned questionnaires under 
the category "moved." 

The response rates differed by program status. The overall response 
rate for students in the bilingual program was 68 percent. In contrast, 
the response rate for mainstream students was 58 percent. The difference 
may be due to several reasons which we will explore further in the future. 
For one, it may have to do with the low response rates for high school 
students, who have a larger representation of mainstream students. There 
may be other more substantive reasons, such as different attitudes towards 
the questionnaire itself depending on the program status of the students. 
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Our original intention was that each parent or guardian would return 
all their questionnaires in one single envelope with the oldest child. 
This procedure would have enabled us to identify sibling groups. The 
instructions were written on the questionnaire itself; in addition, the 
envelope for returning the questionnaire prominently displayed the message 
as well. These requests were not followed; practically all questionnaires 
were returned individually. We were thus left with no simple method of 
identifying siblings. Since we coded for street address, it would still be 
possible to identify siblings by matching these with last names. However, 
this method would still be imperfect, and the labor involved in doing so is 
at present prohibitive. Therefore, the numbers that we report should be 
considered representative of Hispanic students in the New Haven Public 
Schools. They are not necessarily representative of Hispanic households 
whose students are in the schools. This is a natural consequence of the 
fact that households with more than one child are proportionately 
over represented in the figures. 
Coding of Responses 

Questionnaire responses were coded into analytic categories, 
corresponding to the response categories for the questions found in this 
report. The coded data were then transferred to the Yale mainframe 
computer, where tabulations were performed. The division of labor was as 
follows: Luz H. Ramos conducted the coding, James Driscoll entered the 
data into the computer, and Bernardo Ferdman performed the statistical 
analyses. 

Statistics m this Report 

The accompanying Tabl3 ^^^^^ants lists the statistics 
contained in this report. Responses on variables of interest are broken 
down by grade level and by program status. For some of the students, grade 
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level Information was not available. For these students, their grade 
classification was determined on the basis of whether their school was 
elementary, middle, or high school. This accounts for the slight 
discrepancy between the numbers reported for the school types in the table 
on page 2 (Response Rates by School) and those reported for the three grade 
levels in the subsequent data reported. 

The data presented in the tables should be self-explanatory. The data 
presented in the figures require some explanation. Since they all taKe the 
same format, a sample figure with an explanation of the symbols and labels 
appears in the page immediately following the table of contents. 




TABIJ; OF coKTEtrrs 



maum 



PAGE 

1 Sample figure. 

2 Comparison of Hispanic students identified by schools and by survey- 

3 Response rates by school. 

Ri rcSPQWDENT CHARACT ERISTICS 

4 Respondent's relation to student. 

5 Respondent's age. 

6 Respondent's birthplace I: List of specific cities and states, 

8 Respondent's birthplace II: Figures for major categories. 

9 Age vrtien respondent moved to mainland United States, if born elsewhere. 

10 Length of residence on mainland United States. 

11 Parents' education, 

12 Where did respondent receive most of her/his education? 

13 Current employment status of household head, 

14 Respondent's self-reported ability in English. 

HOME CHARACTERISTICS 

15 Language used by adults at home, 

16 Language used by children at home. 

17 Number of English newspapers /periodicals respondent reads regularly. 

18 Number of Spanish newspapers/periodicals respondent reads regularly. 

19 Number of types of English books in respondent's home, 
ao Number of types of Spanish books in respondent's home. 
21 Hours of television student watches on wed<days. 

82 How does present apartment compare with previous one? 

Questions related to household mobiiity; 

23 When respondent moved to the present address. 

24 Number of different schools that student has attended this year. 

25 Frequency of moves by respondent during last five years. 

26 Did child change schools ^en you last moved? 

27 Does respondent plan to move in the nesct year? 

28 If you were to move, vrtiere would you liKe to move to? 

gTt,IDyyf ^ CHARACTERISTICS 

29 Sex of student. 

30 Respondent's expectation of vrtiat student will do after high school. 

31 Has the child repeated a grade in school? 

3a Respondent's assessment of how student is doing in school. 

33 Where has student learned English? 

34 Respondent's assessment of student's ability in Eng. compared to Span. 

35 Does student have difficulty in understanding Spanish? 

APPENDIX 

36 Questionnaire sent out to parents. 
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SAMPLE riqjRE. AHD HOV TO IHT^PRET IT 



MCSOimCM or VAKIAILC- imar* twks stuetMt iwiwl b)gh»h> 



A) No usvvr yrovitel br rM^cxadMl 
It Tvxm AduUs at hoM 

Xi nx» oxh«r rvutivts or cnndr«o at hoM 
n rvca school 



/ ^ *^ »<rc«ot of 



^ ■ 




1 






P 






\ 






1 rtA^ 
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C«nt>ari3on or Htatanic S Hirtftnta Identified bY SchOOlg and faY SWVgY 
SCHOOL OUR SURVEY 



SUPER UfTENDEKT'S 
REPORT* 



BJBgfTAKY SCHOOLS 

Barmrd 

Deecher 

Bishop Woods 

Brennan 

Celentano 

Clinton 

Conte 

Davis 

Dwi^t 

East RocK 

Bdsrewood 

Bale 

Hill Central 

HooKer 

King 

Lincoln Bassett 

Prince 

Qolnniplac 

Strong 

TrusKan 

Welch Annex 

West HiUs 

Wjinchestcr 

Woodward 

stmroTAL (uxKmjJGi schools) 



32 


39 


3 


7 


6 


7 


2 


3 


28 


30 


148 


149 


200 


245 


58 


57 


2 


3 


137 


106 


149 


156 


10 


8 




3 


303 


321 


8 


7 


6 


4 


6 


6 


80 


78 


25 


26 


49 


54 


244 


241 


116 


105 


4 


4 


3 


4 


9 


16 


i6tO 





^mPLE SCHOOLS 
CleMente 
Fair Haven 
Rc^inson 
Betsy Ross 



294 348 

271 2*^9 

I 4 

12 10 



Sieridan 6 ^ 

Troup 45 
gmXJTAb (KIDDLE SCHOOLS) 629 691 



HlflH SCHOOLS 
Cross 
Hlllhouae 
Lee 

H.S. Con. 
Sound 

Cooperative 

SmVTAL (HIGH SCHOOLS) 549 690 



260 289 

12 41 

210 285 

25 32 

15 12 

27 31 



Tcy^AL SURVEY fiau 3Q6£ 

•.Source: Hwr B»ven Public Schools. October. 1983 (Peter A, Peraano) , 
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pP^<Tx>me RjtM fenr School , 

SCHOOL SWT RTCEIVED HCfVED HO 

out BACK RESPCKSE 



aiH &T*^ SCHOOLS 

Bernard 

Beecher 

Bishop Woods 

Breimin 

Celentano 

Clinton 

ColuMbos 

Conte 

Davis 

Dvri^t 

East RocK 

Bdyewood 

Hale 

Hill Central 
HooKcr 

LiiK'^ii: Bzissett 

Prince 

doinnipiac 

Strony 

Tnjaaii 

Vslch Annex 

Wost Hills 

Winchester 

Woodward 

SUBTOTAL (OEMBirrm SCHOOLS) 



32 


20 


1 


11 


3 


3 


0 


0 


t. 
o 




0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


26 


16 


1 


11 




106 


3 


37 


200 


150 


19 


31 




31 


0 


27 


2 


2 


0 


0 


137 


87 


3 


47 


149 


107 


11 


31 


10 


0 


0 


10 




0 


0 


5 


303 


223 


14 


66 


8 


3 


0 


5 


6 


4 


0 


2 


6 


2 


0 


4 


80 


41 


1 


38 


25 


15 


0 


10 


49 


38 


1 


10 




176 


11 


57 


116 


77 


3 


36 


4 


4 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


1 


9 


8 


0 


I 


1633 


Si22 


6d 


ii3 



HIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Clenente 

Fair Haven 

Rob*Tison 

tfet^y Ross 

Sheridan 

Troup 

aJBTOTAL (HIDVLB SCHOC^JS) 



mm SCHOOLS 
Cross 
Hillhouse 
Lee 

H.S. Cons. 
Sound 

Cooperative 

SUBTOTAL (HIGH SCHOOLS) 



294 


188 


22 


84 


271 


162 


11 


98 


1 


1 


0 


C 


12 


9 


0 


3 


6 


4 


0 


2 


45 


22 


0 


23 


629 


3dS 


33 


210 


260 


92 


22 


146 


12 


0 


0 


12 


210 


101 


9 


100 


25 


13 


0 


12 


15 


7 


0 


8 


27 


6 


1 


20 


5^9 


219 


32 


296 



TOTki. SURVEY 2fiU 1222 123 9il 
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DESCa^IPTION OF VARIABLE: Respondent's relation to student. 

RESPONSE CATEGORIES: (J A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

B) Mother 

C) father 

D) c^iardian 

I) both Mother and father 

niMDrrAKY som. 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 







• 




, r 









ac 



HAINSTR HAIH/bil BILIKG 
{H--324) 01-173) (H=570) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 



KAIKSTR HAIN/bil BILIN3 
(H:160) (H!i78) (K=94) 

HIGH SCHOCM., 



fa nm 



HAIHSTR 
(K:73) 



KAlK/bil BILING 
(K:84) (Kz60) 





" „ 1 




• 


p 


r 1 

! 

i 


4 

H 


V 




> 
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DESCRIPTION OF VARIABU:: Respondent's age. 



RESPONSE CATBQORIES: 



A) Ko answer provided by respondent 

i) under 20 

0 21 to 30 

^ D) 31 to <v 

D 41 to 50 

f) over 50 



laJMBTTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




KAIKSTR MAIK/bll BILIHG 
(H:324) (H:173) (H-.570) 



HIDDU: SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




KAIKSTR 
(H-- 160) 



HAIN/bil BILIHG 
(H:178) (N:94) 



HIGH SCHOCH. 



Percent of 
Group 




KAIKSTR HAIK/bi) BILIHG 
(H=73) (H:84) (H=60) 
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p»gFrro RiOQ 

ADJWTAS " 

AGUADA 

AIBONITO 

)ilASCO II 

ARECIBO 

ARROYO 

BARCELOKETTA ^ 
BARRAHOUITAS 

BAYAHON 25 

CABO FOJO 2 

CACWAS 27 

CAHUY [ 

CAHOVANAS " 

CAROljIHA 26 

CATAHO 2 

CAYIY ^9 

CIALES ^6 

CIDRA 2 

OOAHD ^ 

OOHERIO O 

OOROZAL 5 

CULEBRA I 

DORADO 2 

FAJARDO 15 

OUAWICA ^ 

OUAYAHA 3* 

OUAYHABO 2 

OURABO 9 

HATILLO 21 

HLWCAO 26 

ISABELS 2 

JAYUYA *9 

JUAHA DIAZ 3 



JUHOOS 



4 



LAJAS ^ 

1>J?ES 1^ 

LAS HARIAS * 

LAS PIEDRAS 6 

LOIZA 12 

HAKATI 3^ 

HAUHABO 2 
MAYA3UE2 

HOROVIS I 

HAOUABO 22 

HARANJITO 2 

cawovis ^ 

PATILLAS 20 

raWELAS 3 

POHCE ^3 

QUEBRADIUAS f 
RIHOON 



1 

RIO PIEDRAS 

SABANA GRAKDE ^ 

SALIHAS 1^ 

SAH OSRHAH ^ 

SAH JUAN 25 
SAN LORENZO 

SAH SEBASTIAN ^ 

SAIfTA ISABEL 28 

SANTtmCE ^3 

TQA BA JA 1 

TRUJILUO ALTO ^ 
inUADO 

VESA ALTA 2 
VESA BAJA 

VILLALBA ^ 

YABUCOA 11 

YAUOO 12 

UNSPECIFIED 214 
(continued) 
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BRIDQEPOST * 



HARTTOHD 
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KEH :javeh 

TORRlNOrrCtt i 

WAT£«BORV ^ 

ILLIHQIS 

CHICAGO 9 

HEVf JIRSEY 

CAKDEH ^ 

HEW JiKSEY 2 

UNION CITY 3 



2 



BRONX ^ 
BROOKLYN 

MANHATTAH 6 
KEH YORK 36 
SYRACUSE 

qfTVER: UNITED STATES 



1 



CLARKSVIIXE, ? * 

rUORIDA 5 

HARICK, ? 1 

MASSACHUSETTS 2 

ND( HAMPSHIRE 2 

HOimi CAROLIHA 1 

ORANSC. CA. 1 

SAVAHKAH. OA. 1 

SOUTH CAROLIHA 1 

SILVER cm, ? 1 

TEXAS 5 

VEFKWT 3 

YOUHOSTOWN. OH. 2 

UNSPECIFIED 12 

ryrHER: toreiCv oou>rrRiES 

BARCELONA 2 

BRAZIL 2 

CAHADA 2 

CHILE 3 

COLOHBI/ 8 

CUBA ^ 

DCHIHICAH REPUBLIC 12 

EL SALVADOR ^ 

ENOLAHD 2 

GUATEMALA 3 

MEXICO 12 

PANAMA 2 

PERU ^ 

PHILLIPINES 1 

POfrnXHAL ^ 

SICILY, ITALY 1 

47 
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DESCRIPTION Of VARIABLE: RMpondent's blrthplaco. 



RESPONSE CATZXBORiGS; 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

B) United States 
O Puerto Rico 

D) another country 

ILEHfKTARY SCHOOL 



3-. . 

1: j 



J3:: 



HAIKSTR HAlN/bll BILX1I3 
(H:324) (H:173) (Ni^^O) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 



■i 
■■i 



*1 

4 



11 



"k 



MAIHSTR HAIN/bil BILIKG 
(K=160) (H:178) (N=94) 



Percent of 
Group 



■1 



HIGH SCHOOL 



7- 

I 



t 



'J 7) 



1^ 



HAIHSTR HAIH/bil BILIHQ 
(H-.73) m-.84) (H-.60) 
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DESCRIIT1C3H GF VARIABLI: Age when rwpondanl »ov«d to »aiiil»iKl U.S, 



RESPCKSE CATEX30RIES: 



A) Ho answer provided by rtspondent 

B) under 20 
O ai to 30 
D) 31 to 40 
O 41 to 50 
D over y) 



TumnASCf SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIUSTR 
(K=23i) 



HAIM/bil BILIH3 



HIWLB SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



•I 



.k2 



HAIHSTR 
Oi: 133) 



I 



HIGH SC»X)L 



Percent of 
Group 




HAINSTR HAlH/bil BILIHG 
(H:60) (H=79) (Nt58) 
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DESCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Length of i-eaidonce on MiUiland United States 
(cstiiated froo the co«iblnatlon oi responses on a) ago of respciKlent 
when s/he »ovod to aainland and. b) current age of respondent) . 



WSPONSE CATJaORlES: 



Percent oi 

Qtroup 



A) Ho answsr provided by respondent 

B) within 10 years 
O about <0 years 

D) about no yeers 

E) about 30 yaars and longer 

F) bom in the United States mainland 



EUEXHWARY SOOOL 




HAIHSTR HAlK/bil BILIHQ 
(H-324) (N:173) (Ki^TO) 



HIDDl£ SCHOOL 



Percent oi 
Group 



4 


A* 

s 

^ St 




7 


1 si 


%> 

■p 

i \ 

; ^ 

m n 


'A 

A 

■I , 

. V*^ -J 



HAINSTR HAlH/bil BILIHG 
(H:160) (N:176) (K:94) 



HIOH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HATHSTR HA IH/bl 1 BILIKO 
(N=73) (Nr84) (N.60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABU 

ERLC 



Hispanic Student Survey Dati / page 11 



parents' Education OtoanT and fttinrtird DC VUtlgna) 



^ffWP^RY SCHOOL 

Never m Progrmm Was in Frogrma 



H0THE3^ Hean:9*61 
N:313 

FATHEK Mftan:9.81 



Hover in Prograo 
HOTHER Moan:9.42 

FATHEK Meant9.29 
S.D. :3.5< 

N:116 



HfMn:9.H9 
5.Z).:2.di 
N:160 

Haan:9.'li 

N:n8 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Was in PrognuD 

Heen:8.^9 

Ntl62 

Koan:9.04 
S.D.:3.65 

N:112 



How xn Prograa 

Hean:8.6^ 

N:518 

K«an:8.94 
5.D.:3.36 
N:369 



How in Progran 

Hoan:8.00 
S.D.:3.5< 
N:90 

Koan:8.33 
S.D.:3.<5 
N:63 



Never in Proflram 

HOTHER Hean:9.2^ 
S.2).:3.24 
N:66 

FATHER Means8.62 
N:55 



piOH SCHOOL 
Was in Program 
KGan:7.9i 

S.D.:3.<4 

N:80 
Hoan:7.70 

N:6i 



How in Program 

M«an:8.33 
S.D.:3.75 
N=5i 

Koan:7.9!J 

S.D.:3.39 
N:^2 



BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



146 



Hx»p»nic Student Survey Data / page 12 



KSCRIPTIOJi OF VARIABLE: Where did rwpowtont receive m>sX oi 

education? 



his/her 



RESPOriSE CATB30RIES: 



Perxent oi 
Group 



A) No answer provided by respondent 

6) United SUtes 

C) Puerto Rico 

D) another country 



ELEHnfTARV SCHOOL 




HAIHSTR MAlK/bil BILINQ 
(N:3a4) aM73) (N:570) 



HIK>LE SCHCX)L 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIKSTR HAIH/bil BILIKQ 
(N:160) (N:178) (N:94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 




HAIKSTR HAIH/bil BILINQ 
(N573) (N:84) (H:60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERLC 



147 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / p«ge 13 

DESCRIPTION OF VARiiBLE: Current •MplofMOt «Ul.us oi household head. 

RESPONSE CATSXaORIES: H A) Ko aiiswer provldwl )>y respondent 
B) enployad 
Q not employed 



EUDiEKrARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIKSTR HA IN/bl I BILIKQ 
(N:324) (N=173) (Nt570) 

HIDDLS SCHOOL 




HAIHSTR HAlN/bil BIUNQ 
(N:160) (K:178) (H:9'») 

HIGH SCHOOL 



HAIHSTR HAIN/bll BILINQ 
(N:73) (H:8<) (H:60) 



ERIC 



BESrcOPYAVAIUBLE 

148 



Hupanac Student Survey Data / p*ge H 



DESCRIPTION or VARIABLE: Respondent's self-r«port«S ability m 
English. 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES: 



A) No answer provided by respondent 

B) cannot spmK fiaglish 
O Can speaK a llttlt ingUah 

;j D) can speak enough to cowunlcate 
~ basic Ideas 

Q E) Can speak alvost as well as a native 
speaker 

B F) Can speak as well as a native speaksV 
or Is a native speaker 



Percent of 
Group 



ELEMEJJTARV SCHOOL 



HAIHSTR MAIH/bil BILIKG 
(H:324) (N=173) (N:570) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent oi 
Group 




HAIHSTR 
(K:160) 



HAIH/bil BILIHQ 
(N:178) (H:94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




HAIHSTR MAlN/bll BILIHQ 
(H:73) (H:8*) (N:60) 



ERIC 



14,9 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / p*ge !•> 



DGSCRIFTION OF VARXABIX: Unguapo U3»d by ftdulta ftt hotto. 



KC5P0NSE CATBaORIGS: 



Percent oi 
Group 



A) No answer provided by r«spondent 

B) only Spanish 

C) aostly Spanish 
X» both toglah and Spanish 

i O mostly Cnglish 
% D only Cbglish 

nXHSDfTARY SCHOOL 




Percent oi 3c 
Group 



KAINSTR KAlK/bi I BIUHQ 
(K:324) {N:173) {N=570) 

HIDDL£ SCHOOL 




HAIKSTH KAIK/bi! BILIKS 
fN:160) (N:178) (N:94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAINSTR KAIH/bil BILIKG 
(H573) {N-84) Tii-oC) 



BEST COPY AVAfUBI^ 



Hi*p*nic Student Survey Data / pape 16 



DESCKIPTIOW VARIABLE: Language used by children at hoae. 



RESPONSE CATBaORIES: 



Percent of 
Group 



A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

B) only Spanish 
O Mostly Spanish 

D) both Caglish and Spanish 

E) Mostly English 
D only English 



ELDtDrrAKY SCHOOL 




K.MHSTR HAlK/bil BILING 
(Ni324) (H-.173) (N:570) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 




HAINSTR HAIN/bil BILIHG 
(N:J60) (H=17fi) (N:94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 




HAINSTR H/.lN/bil i ILINQ 
(N.-73) (N:84) (iI-.60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

151 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / pag* 



DESCRIPTION OP VARIABLE: 



RESK»S£ CATCiaORIES: 



RiBiber of English newspapers/periodicals 
respondent reads re^Iarly. 

A) No answer provided by respondent 

B) none 
Q one 

D) two 

E) three 

D four or r*.*''^- 



EUEHEJiTARY SCMQOL 



f><. 



Percent of 
Qroup 



.3 



Percent of 
Group 



kit 



HAIKSTR HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(N-.324) (Nsl73) (K=570) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 




KAIHSTR KAIK/bil BILIHO 
(N-.160) (N:178) (N=94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



1 



I 



HAINSTR 
(Nt73) 



KAIN/bil BILUiG 
(Nt84) (N-.60) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

152 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 18 



KSCRimOW OF VARIABLE; Mu«ber of Spanish newspapers /periodicals 

respondent reads regularly. 



RESPOKSE CA7B90RIES: 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



A) No answer provided by respondent 

B) Hone 
Q One 
D) Two 
R Three 

3 F) Fcur or »ore 

ELErafTARY SCHOOL 




Percent of 
Group 



HAINSTR HAlH/bil BILIHQ 
(N:324) (N:173) (Nr^TO) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 




HAIHSTR HAIH/bil BILIHQ 
(N:J60) (N:178) (N:9<) 

HIGH SCHOOL 




HAINSTR HAlH/bil BILIHQ 
(N:73) (N:84) (N:60) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



ERIC 



153 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / ptge 19 



DESCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Hvaaber of typ« English booKs in 

respondent's ho©e. 



RESPOHSE CATEX)0R1ES: 



Percent of 
Group 



A) No answer provided by respondent 

B) None 

C) One 

D) Two 
^ E) Three 

9 F) Four or »ore 



EUMEKTARY SCHOOL 




HAIHSTR 
(H=324) 



HAIH/bil 
(N= 173) 



BILIHQ 



Percent of 
Group 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



1 



HAIHSTR MAlH/bil BILIHG 
(N:i60) (N:i78) (H-W 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIHSTR HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(N:73) (N'.84) (H:60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



154 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 30 



DSSCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Hvaaber of types of Spanish books in 

respondent's hooe. 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES : 



A) No answer provided by respondent 

B) None 

C) One 

D) Two 

j E) Ttiree 

I F) Tour or ftoi-e 



ELEHEHTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



MAIKSTR HAlN/bil BILUW 
(K:324) (N=i73) (Nt570) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 




MAIKSTR MAlN/bil BILING 
(N=160) (N:178) (H=94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 




MAIHSTR 
(H:73) 



MAlN/bil Bli-ING 
(H:e4) Qi'tO) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



155 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 2i 



DC5CRIFTI0N OF VAKIABLE; Bouts of telev'ltloo student watches on weei<days. 

RESPONSE CATB30RIES: f] A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

one 
O two 
D) three 
O four or »or« 



siimrrAKY school 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIKSTR HAIN/bll BILIHG 
(H=324) (Htl73) (H:570) 



KIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIKSTR 
(H= 160) 



HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(H=178) (H:94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAINSTR HAIN/bil BILINQ 
{H:73) (H:84) (H:60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



156 



Hifpanic Student Survey Data / page ta 
DESCRIFTIOH GF VARIABUE: How does present ap*rUient compare with previous? 

RESPOHSE CATBaORIES: flA) »5 answer provided by respondent 

B) present one better than previous 

C) about the saae 

D) previous one better than present 
n-IHEOTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



I 



ly 



1 



KAIHS'.'R MAiH/bil BILIH3 
(H=324) (H=i73) (H:570) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



MAIHSTR HAlH/bll BILIKQ 
(H:160) (H=178) (H:94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 



HAINSTR HAIM/bil BILIKQ 
(H:73) (N:84) (H'60) 





BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

157 



ERLC 



Hitpaxjic Student Survey Data / page 



DESCRIPTION OP VARIABLE: When respondent »oved to present address. 



RESPONSE CATSaOHIES: 



A) Ko answer provided by respondent 

B) one yoar ago or less 

C) two years ago 

D) three yaars ago 

E) iour years ago 

F) <lve years ago or Bore 



CLEHEKTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Qroup 



Percent of ^ 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



J 



HAIKSTR HAIH/bll BILIHQ 

(N-.3ai) (Nti73) (H-yro) 

HIDKJE SCHOOL 




HAIKSTO HAIK/bil BILIKG 
m-itO) (H=178) (H--94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 




MAINSTR HAIN/*5il BILIHQ 
(H=73) (H=81) (H=60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



158 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 24 



DESCRIFTIOH OF VARIABLE: NvMber of different schools that student has 

attended this year. 



R£SPOHSE CAT1X30RICS: 



A) Ho answer provided by respox¥lcnt 

8) one 

O two 

3 D) three or »ore 

CLEHDITAKy SCHOOL 



Percent of ^. _ 
Group 



P 



HAIH3TR HAIN.O^il BILINQ 
(H:324) ai=173) (Hi570) 



Percent of 
Group 



r- 
I 



HIDDL£ SCHOOL 



• 1 




HAIHSTR HAIN/bil BILIHG 
CN:160) (H-.178) CNr94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 





I f' 




I 


1 4 






-■1 

■ n. . ,- 



HAIHSTR HAIN/bil BILIHG 
(N:73) (Ns84) (K:60) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



159 



Hxsp»nlc Student Survey Data / page 



DESCRIPTION or VARIABLE: Frequency oi movms by respondent during 

last five years. 



RESPONSE CATSaORlES: 



A) Mo aziswer provided by respondent 

B) Haven't noved 
O Once 

D) TVfice 

E) TTiree times 

D Four or more tiaes 



ELEmiTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIKSTR 
(H:324) 



HAIN/bll BILING 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 




HAINSTR HAIN/bil BILING 
(N:160) (N:178) (N:94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 
-33- 




HAIKSTR HAlN/bil BILING 
(N:73) (Nz84) (N:60) 



160 



Hijpanic Student Survey Data / page 26 

ASCRIPTION OP VARIABLE: Did child change schools tihen you Jut »oved> 

RESPONSE CATZXX)RICS: H A) No answor provided by respondent 
N B) No, did not change schools 
y C) Yes, changed schools 

El£NEirrARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



h 

.■i 



•A 



KAINSTR KAIN/bll BILINQ 
(N:324) (N:173) (NiVO) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Qroup 



' 1 

i 

•■■1 



44 44 



KAIHSTK KAlN/bl) BILINQ 
(N:160) (N:178) (N:945 

HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



■1 



.1 Q 



HAIKSTR KAIN/bll BILING 
(N:73) (Ns84) (H:60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

161 



Hiipanic Student Survey Data / page 27 
DESCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Does respondoot plan to »ove in the next yoar? 

RESPOKSE CATIXX)RIES: 0 A) Ho answer provided by respondent 
B) no 
O yes 

D) not suro/don't Know 

mnEHTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 

Qtroup 

























































1 






it 
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1 
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r- 




4 

/ 




[; 


1^ 




3 



Percent of 

Qoroup 



Percent of 
Group 



HAIKSTR MAlN/bll BILIHQ 
(H=324) (N:173) (N=570) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



MAIHSTR 
(H:i60) 



HAIH/bll BILIHG 
(N:178) (H=9<) 

HIQW SCHOOL 





MAINSTR HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(N:73i (H:84) (N=60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABUE 



162 



Hx«panxc Student .Jurvey Data / page Zt 



">CRIPTIC3N OF VAJRIABLE: If you were to »ove. tmere would you liKe to »ove 
to? 



RSSPOKSE CAT&30RICS: 



A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

B) same neif^iborhood 

O dlffvreot nei;^lX)rhood 

D) Puerto Rxco 

O another country 

D another city or state 



EUMSXTARY SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAINSTR HAIN/bil BILIH3 
(H:324) (N:173) (N^^^O) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



ml 



ifl 



HAIKSTH KAIH/bil BILING 
(H:160) (H:178) (Ht94) 

J. HIGH SCHOOL 



HAIHSTR HAIN/bi 1 BILING 
(H:73) (N:84) (N--60) 




BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



163 



Hispanxc Student Survey Data / page 29 



K:SCHimON or variable; Sex of student. 
RESPONSE CATiXXDRICS: 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



a A) FMale 
B) Hale 



D-MEWTARY SCHOOL 




HAIKSTR KAIN/bll BILINQ 
(N=324) CH:173) (Kt570) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 



h 



HAIllSTR HAIN/bil BILIHG 
(H:160) CM: 178) tN:94) 



HIGH SCHOOL. 



Percent of 
Group 







4» 












... 








3 > 












• 4 




». 
















!{.. 






'\' ^ 
















« \ ' 


0 - 









HAIKSTR HAlN/bll BILING 
{K:73) (H:8^) (M=60) 



rcOPYAVAIUBLE 
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Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 



DESCRIPTICH OF VARIABLE: Respondent's eoqp>ectatjion oi what student 

wiU do fciter hi^ school. 



RESPONSE CATG30KIES: 



Percent of 
Group 



Percent of 
Group 



A) Ho answer provided by respondent 

B) Qo to college 

C) Qo to vocational school 

D) Go to worK 

E) Go to ■ilitary service 
g F) other 

ELEMEKTARY SCHOOL 



ac- - 

ji> - 

30 
1C 



Percent of 
Group j^. 



MAIKSTR MAIK/bil BILIHG 
(H=324) (H:173) (H^570) 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 



1 

♦ 7 


\ 


a 

* 

V 
V 










1 



MAINSTR HAlN/bil BILIHQ 

(N:i60) m:l78) (H:9<) 



HIGH SCHOOL 




HAINSTR MAlN/bil BILIHG 
(H:73) (H:84) (H-60) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBI.E 



165 



Hxsp*nxc Student Survey Data / page 

PESCRIPTICW OF VARIABLE: Has child repeated a «r«de in school? 

RISPOKSE CATBQORItS: Q A) Ko answer provided by respondent 
r B) no, has not repeated 
Q O yes, has repeated 

ILDE«TARY SCHOOL. 



Percent of 
Group 



(H-324) (H-173) (H-570) 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent o-f 
Group 



1 



n 



HA IKSTR HAlN/bi 1 BILIHO 
(Hi 160) (H:178) (H=94) 

HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



HAIHSTR HAIN/M 1 BILIMQ 
(N:73) (H=84) (H:60) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Hispanic Student Survey Data / pag* 32 



INSCRIPTION or VARIABLE: Respondent's asa«ss»ont oi bow .Hodent is doing 

In school. 



H£SK»iS£ CATIXaORIES: 



T A) Ko answer provided by respondent 

B) very well 

O well 

D) average 

E) poorly 
D very poorly 



Percent oi 
Group 



ELiKEKrARY SCHOOL; 



i9 



>/,. ill 




MAIHSTR 



HAIN/bil BILING 

ah 173) (H:570) 



mWLB SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 




HAIHS7R KAIM/bll 
(N:i60) (H:178) 



BILIHG 
(H=94) 



Percent of 
Group 



HIGH J5CH00L 




HAIHSTR HAIN/bll 
(H:73) (H=84) 



BILINU 
m:60) 



ERLC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Hispanic Student Survey Data / page 33 



DESCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Where has student learned English? 



RCSPOHSE CATSaORIES: 



Percent oi 
Qroup 



k) No answer provided by respondent 
^ B) rroB aduUu at home 
" O From nelstiborhood friends 

D) Free television 

E) from other relatives or children at home 

F) Fro« school 



ELHHENTARy SCHOOL 




MAINSTR HAIK/bll BILIHG 
(N-324) (Hrl73) (Nr^TO) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Qroup 




HAINSTR HAlH/bil BILIHG 
m-ibO) (H=178) (N:94) 



Percent oi 
Qroup 



TO- 

X 
10 

0 



HIGH SCHOOL 



i 



1 o 

I- 



HAIHSTR 
(H:73) 



HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(N!8'») (N!60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



o 

ERIC 
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Hispanic Student Survey Data / pag* 34 



MSCRimOH OP VARIAELEi Rwpondcnfs assessment oi student's abxUty in 

Cnglish compared to Spanish. 



RESPONSE CATCaORIGS: 



Percent of 
Group 



n A) No answer provided by respondent 
n 6} Itoglish such better thaji Spanish 
Q Itogllsh subtly bettar than Spanish 
D) English alwut the saae as Spanish 
O Spanish sliglhtly batter than l^glish 
F) Spanish vuch bettor than Bnglish 

ELBOTTARY SCHOOL 



HAIHSTR MAlH/bil BILIHG 
(H=3a4) (Nj173) (H=570) 



Percent of 
Group 



HIW>LE SCHOOL 




HAINSTR HAIN/bil BILIKG 
(H:160) (H-.178) (N=94) 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Percent of 
Group 



t 




HAIHSTR HAIN/bll BILINQ. 
(H:73) (K:84) (H»60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABUE 

169 



Hxsptni^ Student Survey Data / page 



DESCRIPTIOH OF VARIABLE: Does student have difficulty :.n understanding 
Spanish? 



RESPONSE CATSaORIES: 



Percent of 
Group 



A) Ko answer provided l^y respondent 

») no dlfiiculty, Spanish is perfect 

C) acaetiaes, Spanish is i^ood but not p^ect 

D) often, Spanish is limited 

SUDCrrAKY SCHOOL 




HAIKSTR HAIN/bi 1 BILIKO 
(H=321) (H=173) (K-570) 



Percent of 
Group 



HIK)LE,9CH00L 



HAIHSTR HAIH/bil BILIHG 
(H=160) (HilTfi) (H=94) 



HIGH SOCOL 



Percent of 
Group 




nAXitoifc MAlN/bl 1 BILIHQ 
(H:73) (H=84) (H = 60) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE ^ ^ ^ 



(SEE REVERSE FOR THt EMGII2H VEIISIOH) 



30 de •nero de 198A 



Eatiatdot ptdr^s: 

Eataaod haci«ndo un ••tudlo •oarca dal aiatcBt da aduoaclon de N*v Haven y cot&w 
•ata alrva • la ooBuoldad blspana* Adjunto It anvlMpa ud cueationario acerca 
de 5U hljo y »u bogar. Uatad puada llanarXo an Inglaa o an aapanol. 

Entandacios qua ooao la Myor^a da lot padraa, uatad •ata' ooupado« Sin eaibargo, 
la padlaoa qua ooopara oon noaotroa tOBando unoa alnutoa da au tlanpo para 
llanar al ouaatlooarlo* Ea auy iaportanta para noaotroa raolbir la laforaaclo'n 
aoaroa da todoa loa nlnoa blapanoa qua aalatan a laa aaoualaa publloaa da New 
Havan y aobra sua hogaraa. Eata inforsaolon daba Mr ooyplata y oorracta« La 
•lava aara'uaada aolaaanta para aata aatudlo. No aatara diaponlbla para ninguna 
otra a^anda da la oiudad, dal aatado o dal tobl«rno fadaral* 

Eata inforaaoion nos ayudara^a antaodar laa naoaaldadaa da loa aluanoa* Va a 
aar uaada para avaluar y aajorar loa prograaaa aduoaolonalaa y loa prograaaa do 
Invastlgaolon* Ko sara' uaada para avaluar a loa aatudlantaa Indlvldualaanta. 

Cada uno da loa ouaationarloa ouenta y aqual qua no ragraaa davuelto a nueatraa 
•anos da^ra al aatudlo da Invaatlgaolo'b qua aataaoa raalixando* For aao, 
agradaoaraaoa auobo al uatad noa asvlara al ouaatlooirlo an o' antaa dal viarnaa 

3 de febrero. 

SI oacaslta ayuda an oontaatar alguna da las praguntas dal ouaatlonarlo an 
aapanol, slalfitaaa oooflado tn llaaar a Luz M« Ranoa al talafono if36-JI273« 0 M 
necasita oontaatar alguna de laa {iraguntaa del ouastionarlo an Ingle^a, pragunte 
per Kanji Kalcuta. 

Graclas per au cooperaclon. 



Slnoaraaanta, 



la Cucuzza 2/ u 



Patricia 

Prograaa da educaclon blllngue/lenguas oxtranjeraa 
Eacualaa publloaa da New Haven 



J^jj^:^ 

Kenjl Hakutf 

Dapartaaento de palooIogdTa 
Onlversidad da Yale 

Sa^KNaah ^ ^ 

Ofiolna da ^Invastlgaciont avaluaolon y plMDcaalanto 

Eacuelaa publlcss de Rev Haven 



INSTRUCCIONES 

Le priaera parte aa aoaroa del nlno. FAVOR DE LLENAH EK LA PRIKERA 
PARTE DEL CUESTIORARIO EL NOHBRE Da Nl170 qua lo Ilavo^a la oaaa. 

La parte dos es aoeroa de au hogar. Ustad no neoeaita llenar la parte 
doa en al ouastionarlo da oada nlno. FAVOR DE LLENARLA EN UN SGLO 
CUESTIONARIO. 

Al devolver los cuestlonarios, favor de ponerlos todoa juntoa en un 
aolo aobra y diu'aelo a su hljo uayor para qua al lo devualva a au 
saeatra de aalon bogar. Nosotros paaareoos a la aacuela a racoger el 
scfbro. 

PGR FAVOR; 

RECUERDE 0"! E£ ^1 I!1^25™IS DEVQLVER TODOS LOS CUESTIONARIOS 
DE LOS NINOS EN UN SOLO SOBRE 



ERIC 



J/ 
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PARTE UNA 



fin cm Mlio FAVoi de usuit tsn paiti del coestionakio 



1) Monbrd d«l nlno; 

2) <;Cu«l au ralaolOD faallltr ood •! nlno? 

Omadra ()padr« Oparaona aDOarftda 

3) eCual aa la faoha da naolmlaDto daX nlno? 

4) (jHa ptrtlolpado au nlno alguna vas an un prosraaa blXlogua? 

Odo 

5) SI ha ooDtaat^do aftidoDda? 

OKtw Havan ()otro oludad^ 

6) ^Cualitos ADOS partlolpcTsu nlno an al profruM blllntua? 

()1 aSo ()2 aDOs ()3 ados {)k anba o mA 

7) ^0onda plaota ustad qua •! nlno apraodlo''«ajor aX In^las? (ur^ua una) 

Oda alfJn aduXto aD la otaa 

Oan la ooaunldad odd sua aalgoa 

Oda la UlaYlalon 

Oda otroa ninoa aD al hofar 

()dc otroa raaiXiaraa 

Ood la aaouala 

8) ^En qua'^ldlOM aa coauoloa Mjor al nlno? Coapara al aapanol oon al Inslea 

(MTQua una)* 

OlDfla'a aajor qua an aapanol ^ 
Olnfl^ un pooo aajor qua an aspaibl 
()ln(laa Igual qua an aapanol 
() aapanol un pooo Mjor qua an lufla'a^ 
Oaapanol aa muoho Mjor qua an loglaa 

9) Cuando uatad la btbla an aapanol a au nino, ^tlana al alguna diflcultad para 

antandarlo? 
Onunoa, al aapanol da ml nlno aa parfaoto 

Oalgunas veoaa, al aapanol da ■! nlno aa bueno, paro no perfecto 
Ofraouantoaantat al aapanol da al nlno aa llaltado 

10) J A oualitat aaoualaa dlfarantaa ha aalatldo au nlno duranta oate ano aaooler? 

Ouua Odoa Otraa o aaa 

11) ^ Qua^'eapara uaUd qua ho^a au nlno ouando taralne la aacuela auporior? 

Oaalata a la uolv^raldaJ 

Oaalata a una aaouala vocaolonal 

OooDslga un trabajo 

{)lD£ra8e an al aarvlolo allltar 

Ootro: (aapaclflqua) 

^2) i Qua prograaaa do talavlslon va au nlno ragularaenta? 



13) e^uantaa horaa da talavlalon va au jilno dlarlaaanta, da lunaa a vlarnea? 
Ouna Odoa Otraa Omaa da ouatro 

U) ^Ha repotldo un grade alguna vaz au nlno? 
Oaf Ono 

15) En au oplnloni ^cdoo haoa au nlno an la aaouala? 
Oauy blon 
Oblen 
Oragular 
Omal 
Oauy mal 
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PARTE DOS 



1) jQu« adad tl«M uattd? 

OiMnrt d« 20 anoa ()d« 21 a 30 aBoa ()d« 31 • HO anos 

{) da HI a 50 aSoa ()aa'a da 50 aBoa 

2) ^Dondt nacio^ uatad? Eaptoiflqua la ol' 0, 

OEatadoa UrUdoa; Ciudad r 

OPuarto Woo; Cludad: 

()otro pafa; ciudad! 



3) Si nacio'^an Puarto Kloo o mn otro pftfa» ^ouantoa anoa tanTa ouando aa nudo^a 
loa Eatados Unldoa? 

Oaanoa da 2C aoos ()da 21 a 30 anoa ()da 31 a 40 anoa 

()da ill a 50 anoa Osaa da 50 ano9 

4) ^'Cuant08 nlnos (aanoraa da 16 anoa) vlvan ooc uotad? 

5) c^Cuantoa aduXtos («ayoraa de 19 anoa) vlvan oon uatad? 

6) (jQue'' ralaolcn faallltr tlanan loa adultoa qua vlvan an au caaa con el nlno? 

(todaa laa raapuaatat aproprladaa favor da maroar) 
( ) abuel oa ( ) padra ( )Badra ( ) padraa tro 

(/^.adraatra ()otroa 

7) (jCual aa au dlraoolon ? 



6) ^Cuanto tlaapo haoa qua aa audo a aaa dlraoolon? (ttarqua una): 
Oun ano oaanoa ()2 anoa ^ ()3 anoa 
i)H anoa ()5 aBoa o'' aaa 

9) Si^ae audo'de, una a otra aVaa dantro da la alaaa oludad da Naw Havan, da 
donde ae audo? (per ajaapXo, dal HllX o da Fair Haven)} 

10) SI aa Budo^da una araa fuara da Nav Haven a Nav Havan, Ida donda ao audo*^ 
(per aJaopXo, Puerto Rloo, Naw Tork, Hartford) 

11) c^Cual fue Xa razon aaa laportanta qua uatad tuvo cuando ae nudo^Xa 
ultlaa vaz? Harque aolaaeote le razon aaa laportente. 

Ooaablo de trabajo 

()le eaoueXa de loa tilnoa quedebe auy lejoa 
Ola ranta era alta 

Ovendlo'au oeea o ooapro^ una oaaa nuave 

Oporqua^eX dueno de le qam aa lo pldlo'^ (por ej«apXo» al 

dueno vandlo el edlfiolo) 
Ono aatata aatlafeobe oon el veolndarlo o Xea oondlclones de 

1^ oaee no aran auy buenaa* 

12) ^Tuvo au nlno qua oaablaraa de eacuele ouando ae audo? 

Oaf Ono 

13) aComo oospara au oeaa o apertaaento de ahore oon el que tenTe anteo? 

Oaate aa aajor 
Oas Isual 

Oal anterior ere aajor 

Durante loa paeadoa 5 anoa (deade, enero 1 979) , c cuantea vtcea &e ha oudado? 
Onunce ae he audado 
Ouna vaz en 5 enoa 
()2 veoas en 5 enoa 
()3 veoas en 5 anoa 
i)^ veoea en 5^ anoa 
()una vaz o aaa al ano 

15) jPlanaa usted que necaaltera^'audar^e e ctra oaaa o epartaoento este eno 

alsuienta? 
Oaf One aa" One 

16) dCuantoa cuartos de doraltorlo tlene eu oeaa o epertaaento? XncXuya 
ouelquler otra hebltaolon que ae uat pare doralr. 

ClrouXa uno: 1 2 3 4 5 o m£» 

17) SI uated tuvlera que audaraai At ^t^t la susterfe auderoe? 

()ae guatarfa quadar*^ «q eX iilaiio vecindarlo 
Oae gu8t»rl^ auderaa a otro veolndarlo 
0&30 guataria iraa a Puerto Kloo 

Oae guatarle Irae a otro pafe (aepaolflque) : 

One guatarfa Ime a otro aatedo o oluded 

(eapeolflque) 
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ERIC 



1d)^Dond« ourso'la atyoria d« au« aftudloa? 

Otn loa Eftadoa Uoldos 
{)«n Puarto Rloo 
()«n otro pafa 

19) Harque tl nuitro d« anot qut LA MADRE ooftplato^ao It taoiMla, 

1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 d 9 10 11 12 Uolvaraldad: 12 3^ 

20) Harque •! nuiMro da anoa qua £L PADRE ooaplato'^an la aocuala. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 11 12 UnlvaraXdadi 1 2 3 <i 

21) ^Cual aa la ooupaoio^n dal padra o dal anoargado da la faallla? 

Opor favor aapaoiflQuas 
()do aata'' trabajando 

^'ouanto tlaapo haoa^qua aata^alo aMpIao? (aarqua una) 
01 aEo ()2 anoa 03 anoa o' au 

(Jcual fua au ultlao trabaio ? 

22) ^Qua" IdlCMaa uaa lu nlno an al hogar? (olroula uno) 



ESPAfTOL 
SOLAHENTE 



MATOHHENTC 
£SPARa 



TAKTO BSPAHol 
COHO INOlis 



MAYORH£NT£ 



23) d Q"a^ Idloaa uaan loa adultoo an al bogar? (olroula uno) 



ESPAflOl 
SOLAHENTE 



mayokkente 
xspaRx 



TAKTO SSPlffOL 
CONO XNQL^S 



MATORHEKTE 



inGits 

SOLAHENTE 



INGL& 
SOLAHENTE 



2i<)^Co«o puada uatad aajor daaorlblr au habllldad para hablar Ingla'a? 

(Ijsagfnase qua uatad naoaslta ooaunlcaraa con au aadloo, au abogado o oon la 
aaaotra do lu nino y qua^ atta paraona aoXaaanta habla inglaa). 
Ono puado hablar Inglaa 
(>puado hablar un pooo da inglaa 

Opuado hablar aufiolanta lo^lai para podar axpraaar an aaa aoaanto lo que 

qul«ro daolr o oaoaalto 
Opuado hablar ingla^a oasl ooao una paraona qua lo habla natlvaaente 
Opuado hablar Inglaa ooao una paraona qua lo habla natlvamente 
Oal Inglas ea al Idlofta natlvo 

25) (^Que parlodlooa o ravlataa laa ragulanianta? 



£N ESPAflTOL 
0 El Vooaro 
O El Dlarlo 
O Horlzonti 
O Vea/rv Gulda 
Selacclonea 
Otro: 



0 
0 



EN INGLES 
O Naw Havan Xagla tar/ Journal 

Courier 
O Kev York DUly Neva 
0 New Heven Advocate 
O Reader* d Dlgaat 
O Otro I 



26) 



Por favor sarque al uatad tlane an au oaaa algunoa de flstos llbroa aea en 
eepanol o en inglaa: 



EN ESPAfOL 
Oenclclopedlaa an eapanol 
Odlodonarloa an eapanol 
O&lblle en eapanol 
Ollbroe de ooola| en eepanol 
Onovelea en aapenol 
Oouentos raelaa an eapanol 
Oouantoa da nlBoa en «apanol 
Oooalcos 3u aapalTol 



EN INGLES 
Oenololopedlaa an Ingle^s 
Odloolonarloa en ingles 
OBlblla en Ingle's 
Ollbroe de ooolne^ en Inslos 
()Dovel%8 en Inglae 
Oouentoa realee en Inglea 
Oouentoa de ninoe en Ingle's 
Oooalooa en loglea 



27) i Pertlclpa usted en algunaa ectlvldales da le ooBunided? (aarque todaa en 
lea oualea pertlolpa aarlaaente) 
Oooalte'a en la eaouela 

Olglesla 

Oorgenlraclonea de la veclndad 
Oorgenlsaolonea Juvenllaa 
Odaportaa 

Oorganlzaolonaa polftloaa 
Ootroet 



POR FAVOR: 



RECUERDE QUE ES MUY IMPORTANTE DEVOLVER TODOS LOS CUESTIONARIOS 
DE LOS NIROS EN UN SOLO SOBRE 
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(VEASE a OTRO LADO FARA LA VERSION £K ESPARa) 



Jtouftry 30» 1984 

X>«tr Partnts, 

V« are trylnt to flDd out how th« Hlapanic ooaaunlty It aarvad by th* Nav Haven 
Publio Soboola. Encloaad la a quaatlonnalra about your ohlld and about your 
hoc6. You can fill It out In Ensll*b or in Spaaiah* 

Va raallsa tbat Ilka scat paranta, you ara vary buay. Howavar, va raquaat your 
oooparatlon to taka a fav alnutas to fill out tha quaatlonniira. It la 
aapadally laportant for ua to gat ooaplata and oorraot InforMtion about all of 
tha Hlapanlc oblldran and bo«aa In tba Ntw Havan Fubllo Soboola. You hava our 
aaauranoa that tha information you provlda will only ba uaad for tha purpoata of 
thla atudy and will not ba «ada available to any othar City, SUta, or Fadaral 
aicnoy* 

thla kind of InforMtion ia vary important for balpins ua to undaratand tha 
paopla bfln« aarvad by tba aohoola. It will ba uaad to avaluata and to iaprove 
aducctlonal and raaaaroh profraas. It will not ba uaad to avaluata In^^^vldual 
atudanta. 

Baoauaa avary quaatlonnalra oounta, and aaoh quaatlonnalra tbat wa do not get 
baok hurti the oospletanaaa of the InforMtion^ we would appreciate It if you 
oould return ua tba queationnalre by Friday, Fabruary 3. 

If you need aoslatanoe in aneverins any of the queatlona, please feel frae to 
call lenjt Hakuta at ii36-1273. Or If you would Ilka aaaistanoe In Speniab, 
please a&k for Luk H. Raaoa. 

Thank you very auob. 



Sincerely, 



la CuQuzi:* ^ 0 



Patricia Cuouzxa 
Bilingual Eduoation/Poraign Lansuasas 
New Haven Public Sohoola 

Kenjl Hak^H 

Department of Fayohology 
Yale Un^erslty 




^orrioe of Research, Evaluation and Planning 
New Haven Public Schools 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Part One is about tba child. PLEASE FILL IN PART ONE FOR EACH CHILD 
who brought bona the questionnaire. 

Part Two is about your housabold. You do not need to fill in Part Two 
for eaob child. PLEASE FILL lU FART TWO JUST ONCE FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD. 

To return the questionnairea, pleaae put ALL TI^E QUESTIONNAIRES FROH 
TOUR HOUSEHOLD TOQETHER IMTO OMK EKVELOP, and have your oldest child 
return the envalop to bia or bar booarooB teacher. Ve will then 
oollaot tha envelop froi the taaober* 

PLEASE REHEHBER ; 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO RETURN ALL THE QUESTIONNAIRES FROH YOUil CHILDREN 
IN ONE ENVELOPE 
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PART ONE 



rat THIS PART sEPAHATay ron each CHiin ik your family 



1) Child's tiM»%i, 



2) What la your rtlatlon to tht ohlld? 

Oaothtr Ofathtr OguArdlan 

3) Whtn la your ohlXd'a birthday? 

4) Haa your ohlld tvtr baan In a blllQ<ual progrml ( )Yta ()No 

5) ir yta, wbart? ( )Naii Havtn OOthari (what olty?) 

6) How aany yaara vaa your child In tba blllnfuaX progr^? 

()0 yaara ()1 ytar ()2 yaara ()3 ytara ()« or aora yaara 

7) Vhara do you think that your ohlld baa Xaarnad aoat of bla or har 
EncXlah? (ohack ooa) 

0 froa adulta at bo«a (} frcNi othar ohildran at bo«a 

0 from oalfhborhood frlanda () frcNi othar ralatlvta 
0 from taltvlaloD () frm aohooX 

8) How would you ooapara your ohlld'a ftblllty in Bntllah and Spanlah? 

(} Bncllah auoh battar than Spanlah 

(} Kngllah allghtly battar than Spanlah 

(} Knillah about tha aaaa aa Spanlah 

0 Spanlah allghtly battar than Kngllah 

0 Spanlah auoh battar than Encllah 

9) If you apaaJc Spanlah to your ohUd, how of tan doaa be or ahe have difficulty 
In UQdaratandlns you? 

0 ntvar; «y ohlXd*a Spanlah la parf«ot 

0 aoaatlata; ay ohlld'a Spanlah la good but not parfaot 

0 oftan; ay chlld'a Spanlah la llaltad 

10) How aany dlffaront achooJa haa your child attoDded this achool year? 

0 ona 0 two () thraa or aora 

11) Vhat do you azpaot your child to do aftar flnlahlng blfth aobool? 

0 go to oollaga 

0 go to vocational aohool 

0 go to work 

(} go to allltary aarvlca 

0 othar: (apaolfy) 

12) What telavlslon prograaa doaa your ohlld watch ragulirly? 



13) Hov aany houra of talevlalon doea your child wfttch on a woakdty? 
Oone Otwo Othrae Ofour Oaora than four 

U) Haa your ohlld avar rapaatad a grada In aohool? 
Oyaa Ono 

15) m your opinion, how la your ohlld doing In ochool? 
Ovary well 
Owall 
Oaverage 

( )poorly 
Overy poorly 
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PART TWO 

1) Vhtt la your a««7 

Oundtr 20 ytara old to 30 ytara old ()31 to i|0 ytaro old 

0^1 to 50 ytara old ()ovtr 51 yaara old 

2) Vhtra wtra you borD? SptolfV tba olty. 

{) Unit«d Statta; oltyj, 

0 Puerto Rloo; oltv! 

0 Othtr oountry; oltv: 

3) If you i#«rc born outaldt tha SUtta, hov old wtrt you whtn you 
aovad hora? 

Oundtr 20 yaaro old ()21 to 30 yaara old ()3t to J|0 yaaro old 
to 50 yaara old Oovtr 51 yaara old 

How aany ohlldran (undar 18 yra.) lita In your houaahold? . 

5) How Bany adulta (19 or oldar) liva In your bouaahold? 

6) How ara tha adulta of tha houaahold ralatad to tha chUdran? 
({daaaa ohaolc all that aprly) 

0 Orandparanta () Father () Hothar 0 Stapfathar 
0 StapMOtbar () other 

7) Vhat Ifl your addraaa? 



8) Vhon did you aove to tba praaaot addraaa? (Plaaaa ohaok one) 

0 ! yaar a«o or laaa 0 2 yaara a£o 0 3 yaara m$o 
0 ^ years ago () 5 or sora yaara ago 

9) If your last Mova vaa fro« aoaawhara aloa In Haw Havan araa, plaaaa aay 
whar« you sovad fro« (for axaapla, HUl Ar«a, Fair Havan): 

10) If your laat nova vaa froo outalda tha New Havan araa, plaaaa aay whart 
you Bovad from (for axaapla, Puarto 8I00, Hav Xork, Hartford):. 

11) What waa tha »oat Inportant raaaon why you aovad tha laat tlsa. (Ktric only 
the Boat luportant raaaoD)> 

0 change In Job 

0 too far froo aohool for tha ohlldran 

0 rant waa too high 

0 bought or aold booe 

0 requeatad by landlord (for axaapla, landlord aold the building) 

0 dlaaatloflad with neighborhood or houalng oondltlona 

12) Did your child have to ohange sohoola baoauaa of the aove? 

OYea OHo 

13) How would you coapare your preaent bouaa/apartaent with the one you lived In 
before? 

0 thia one la better 

0 about tha aaaa 

0 tha lant one vaa batter 

\k) During the paat five yoara (aince January, 1979) » how often would you aay 
that you have aoved? (Pleaae oheck one) 
0 have not oovad 
() onoa In five yaara 
0 twice in five yaara 
0 three tinea in five yaara 
0 four tlaea In five yaara 
0 onoe or Kora every year 

15) Do you think that you will need to aove to another houae or apirtnent In the 
next year? 

0 Yea 0 Hot aura () Ko 

16) How aany bedrooQs do you have In your praaent houaa or apartment? Include 
all rooaa that ara uaad for alaeplng. 

Clrolo one: 1 2 3 ^ 5 or aore 

17) If you hfcd to aove again, whara would you Ilka to aove? 

0 would atay In aaae neighborhood 

() would aove to a different neighborhood 

() would Bove to Puerto Rloo 

0 would aove to another oountry (apeolfy) 

() would «ove to ^another city or atata (apeclfv) 



18) Vhtrt did you MOttly study? 

0 In th« Uolttd SUttt 
0 In Puerto Xloo 
0 10 tnothtr oountry 

19) PlMM olrolt tht nu»b«r of yoor« of tohoollnf thtt tht HOIIiER ootpltttd 
(olrolo ono) 

0123^156789 10 11 12 Collt|D: 12 3^ 

20) Plttat olrolt tht nuEbtr of y«trt of tohoollnf thtt th« PAtliER ooBpltttd 
(circle one) 

0123456789 10 11 12 Collue: 12 3 4 

21) Vhet Is the occupitlon of the hotd of the household? 
() pleete epeolfy: ^ 

<) not employed 

for hov Ions beve you been uowployed? (oh«ok one) 

0 1 yeer () 2 yetrt ( ) 3 or sore y«%r8 
whet vet th«« Ittt Job? _ _ . 



22) Whet ltn<uege It aottly uted by the children in the hoae? (olrole one) 

ONLY MOSTLY BOTH KNOLISH HOSUI ONLI 

SPANISH SPANISH AND SPANISH ENGLISH ENGLISH 

23) Whtt Xtnfuett It aoetly tmed by the tdulte lo the boae? (olrole one) 

ONLY MOSTLY BOTH KHOLI^JH MOSUY ONLY 

SPANISH SPANISH AND SPANLSH ENGLISH ENGLISH 

24) How would you describe your tblllty t'd express yourself In English? (for 
exuple, laeslDs yourself in e tltuetlon where Eolith It oecetstry, tuoh es 
lot job» or tpetk.'nc to your doctor > lewyeri or your child* e tetoher who 
only tpetks Bnfllth) 

() oenoot tpeak Etillth 
() otn tpeek t 15ctle En«lleh 

(^ otn apesk erx}ush Enillah to oomaunlcate beslc Idets 
(/ otn epeek Ensllth al»ost ea fiell sa e oaUve epetker 
() otn epcek Enfllth u well aa b native epeeker 
() £n£lleh le ay nk.tlve lenfutge 

25) Whet n«wtptp«re or atsulnee do you reed reiulerly? (pletae check) 

SPANISH ENGLISH 

() El Vooero () Nev Heven Nesleter/Journtl 

() El Dltrlo Courier 

() HorlzoDte () Nev York Dally Netis 

() Vee/TV Guide () Nev Heven Advootte 

() Seleoolooet () |tetder*t Dlgeet 

() Other: () other :_ 

26) Plstse check If you heve the following books In English or In Sptnlsh In 
your boac: 

SPANISH ENGLISH 

() Spenlsh encyclopodlft () EQ^lth encyolopedlt 

() Spenlsh dictionary () Eogllsh dictionary 

() Spanish Bible () En^lah Bible 

() Spenlsh oookbooks () Ecflleh oookbookt 

() Spanish oovala () Entllah novels 

() Spanish nonflotlon () En^lah nonflctlon 

() Spanish ohlldreD*6 books () En^lsh ohlldrtn*s books 

() Spanish ooalos () Bntllah oca lot 

27) Do you ptrtlolpato In any of the following co»«unlty activities? (check 
onoe with which you sra eotlvely Involved) 

() school coaaltteee 

() church 

( ) neighborhood orgtnlzetlons 

() youth orgenlxatlona 

() sports 

() political orgtnlzetlons 

() other: 

PLEASE REMEMBER I 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO RETURN ALL THE QUESTIONNAIRES FROM YOUR CHILDREN 
IN ONE ENVELOPE 
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1 de octubre de 1980 



Estimados padres: 

En estos moi?^ntos estamos haciendo un estudio con los ninos cme 
participan en el programa bilingue de >Jftw Haven^ La directora del 
programa, Aida Ciunuladar esta colaborando con nosotros. Les escribimos 
esta carta oara pedirles permiso para cme bu hijo/a participe en el estuf 

Varies estudios indican que el anrender dos idioinas al nisno tiempo 
puede beneficiar el desarrollo intelectual de los ninos. Sinembargor 
no sabemos tadavla como el hacerse bilingue areata ^i^rtas abilidades 
especiflcas en los nijjos* En el presente estudio intentamos contestar 
estas preguntas y entender un poco mejor los beneficios de aprender dos 
idiomas al mismo tiempo* 

En este estudio vamos a entreyistar a los ninos per aproximadamente 
40 minutos en la escuela* Los ninos tomaran dos tipos de pruebas: de 
lengwiaje v de destrezas cognitivas* En las pru^as de lenguaje incluire 
mos: vocabulario, an^lisis de estructuras gramaticales y pruebas de 
abilidades metalingufsticas. Las pru'^as de destrezas cognitivas tratar 
de medir la capacidad del nino para descubrir relaciones abstractas entr 
varias partes de una figura y su capacidad Para asijmir la perspectiva 
de un personaje en un cuento. I#os estudiantes seran examinados a 
princip3.o y a fin de ano» . 

Realamentos en las escuelas requieren cue los padres o encargados 
sean infoxrmados de cualqui^ prueba que se les vaya a administrar a los 
ninos y oue se obtenga^ ir autorizacio'n de estos antes de ^administrar la 
prueba. Por esta razon estamos solicitando su cooperacion* Si usted 
esta de acuerdo con que su hi jo/a participe en este estudio , tenga la 
bondad de f irmar el papel que e incluimos. Devuelva el papel firmado 
a la maestra lo mas pronto que le sea posible* 

fix su hi jo/a participa en este estudio r usted puede recibir una 
copia de los resultados al final del estudio* f^i asi lo desea, tenga • 
la bondad de incluirnos su direcciono 

Las respuestas de los ninos seran guardadas conf idencialmente . Los 
nombres de los ninos no se usaran cuando se reporten los resultados de 
este estudio* 

Ei;per2unos que permita que su hi jo/a participe en este estudio. 
Si tierie alguna pregunta sobre el estudio , me puede llamar al telefono- 
436-8423 o a mi asistente^ Juan Perez, al tel. 436--2229. 

Le agradecemos mucho su atencion y colaboracion* 




Kenji Hakuta 
Assistant profesor 



(English version in back) 
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October 1, 1980 



Dear Parents: 

At the present time we are conducting a study with children who 
attend bilingual programs in New Haven. Ms. Aida Cunulada, tne director 
of bilingual programs, has agreed to collaborate with us. We would 
like to request your permission for your child to participate in it. 

In recent years several studies have found that learning tv;o 
languages simultaneously can help children's general intellectual 
development. However, we still knor^ very little about what specific 
abilities can be positively affected by the process of beccrnxng bilxngua 
In the present study we intend to investigate and clarify the ways in 
which bilingual education can influence the development of several 
intellectual abilities in young children. 

In our study children will be interviewed individually for. about 
40 minutes. The children will take two types of tests: language 
tests and tests to assess certain cognitive abilities. In the language 
area we will test: vocabulary, grammatical forma, and metalingustic 
abilities. In the cognitive area v»e will test the child's ability to 
discover abstract relations among several parts of a figure and also 
the capacity to take the- perspective of different characters xn a story 

The responses of the children who participate will be kept 
confidential, and no children will be mentioned bv name in any records 
or reports of the study. A summary of the results will be sent to parer 
v7ho request one. 

We hope v'ou will agree to your child's participation in the study. 
If you wish to" permit your child to participate, please fill out and . 
sign the attached form and have your child return it to the school 
tomerrow. If you have any miestions about the study, please call me 
at 436-8423, or call my assistant, Juan Perez at 436-2229. 



Thank you very much. 



Sincerely yours. 




Kenji Hakuta 
Assistant Professor 



(Carta en espanol en el otro lado) 
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SPANISH PICTTOE ypCABUIART YEST 
(l^ba IlQftndA di Voetbolario •n £«|«bo1) 



Itm: 



iehoolt 



• Ttaebers 



Srrort: 
low •cert: 



BERIVED SCOR£S_ 



MEAJJ: 

8.0. t 

SXANINE: 



I«Ar Ifonth Days 



Oit«: 

Born; 



Starting Points ; 



535 to3-0 
3-1 to 3-6 
3-7 to lt-0 
It-I to li-6 
li-7 to 5-0 
5-1 to 5-6 

5- 7 to 6-0 

6- 1 to 6-6 

6- 7 to 7-0 

7- 1 to 8-0 



Item Jtobcrs 
1 

15 

25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

liO 

ItO 

10 



e-1 to ?-o 

9- 1 to 10-0 

10- 1 to 11-0 
11 -1 to 12-0 

12- 1 to 13-0 

13- 1 to Ili-O 
lli-l to 15-0 

15- 1 to 16-0 

16- 1 to 17-0 

17- 1 to 18-0 



Itto yuaber : 

ii5 
1»5 
50 
65 
65 
65 
75 
75 
90. 



COMIGNIS: 



SxaalRsri 
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• caballo (4 

• escoba (1 

• carro (4 

• Haves (1 

• zapatito (4 

.bate (2 

• sorti^a • (2 

•guaqua (4 

.bloque (3 

0 • chaqueta (2 

1. hora (1 

2. abanico (2 

3 . trenandose. ... (2 

4 .barco (4 

5 .tortuqa (4 

S.payaso (2 

7.hermanos (1 

8 •camipana (1 

9.sentado (3 

0. hoja (3 

1. rio (1 

2. echando (1 

3 • cono (2 

4 .temo (4 

5 .canouro (2 

fi .narandose (4 

7 .halando (1 

R .quantelete .... (4 
9.capitan (1 

0 .barbero (2 

1 .ensenando (2 

2 .paracaidas .... (3 

3 .amarrando (4 

4 .abeja (4 

5 •asonandose • . . . (4 

6 .insecto (1 

7 .machete (2 

8 .oinzas (1 

9 .rueda (1 

0 .pavo real (2 

l.baul.^ (2 

2 . termometro c . . . ( 3 

3 .chirinaa (1 

4 •subniarino (3 

S^capsula (1 

6 .nadando.^ 

7 .discusion (1 

8 .torcido (2 

9 .senal.^ (1 

n .telarana (3 



.0 



.0 



.A 



.0 

.0 
.D 
.A 



"a 

_D 

t 



.0 

n 

'"s 

'a 

'A' 
M 




.0 



51. cacerola (2) C 

52. proYector (3) 

53. asando. . (4) 

54. saludo.o.< (3) 

55. cerca (D ?r 

56. aquila. (3) <) 

57. portero (3) Q 

58. juez (3) zi 

59. coinunicacion> • . . (2) ^ 

60. puerta ventana..(2) 

61. jurando (3) 

62.1atiqo (1) ^ 

63.balanceando.. » .. (1) ^ 

fi4.r)laca (1) C 

65. tranCTuilo 

66. conferencia/ite. . (3) n 

67yConstruccion. • . . (3) + 

68.auxmico (4) 

fiQ. horror (1) 

70. huerfana (4) 

71. diriqiendo (3y o 

72. globo (1) D 

73. de!=5truccion (4) 

74. duelo ^. (3) r 

75.iluminacion (4) 'p 

76.xdolo (1) 

77 .embellecer (3) \ 

7R.asaltar (4) Z 

79.eminencia (4) 

SO.soldando (3) a 

Rl.adorno (4)_ -f- 

82.transnorte (1) '( 

R3 .candelabro (^) 7^' 

84.nido (3) ^) 

RS.-Praonento ^ Z 

86. Tnercantil (^) :j 

87. desli2ando (3) 

8R. jubiloso (3) -f 

89.alpinista (3) 

90.insiania (1) 

oi.pro^'eta (3) 0 

<>2. jeroqli^ico (2) q 

93. exploratorio. ... (1) 

94. renovar (3) ^ 

95. sextante (D + 

96. barrera (2) ^ 

Q7.catarata (3) ^ 

9^. kayak (3) 0 

99. f lorete^ (4) 0 

100. calesin (3) ^ 



ini.lanoso (2) 

102. encTrillado. ... (1) 

103. descender (3) 

104. centinela (2) 

105. f lorescencia. . (2) 

lOe.orador (1) 

107.anfibio (1) 

lOS.oensil (3) 

109. tablero (1) 

110. costa (2) 

111. excabar (1) 

112. delete'reo (2) 

113. Taendiqo^ (1) 

114. constrenir.. . . (3) 

115. embudo (4) 

lie.senil (4) 

117.estadio (1) 

llS.nrecario (1) 

ll^.arco (3) 

120.Tnarea^ (2) 

121 .carrona (3) 

122.renosar (1) 

12"?.("?roTnedario.. . . (2) 

124. calibrado (3) 

125. mctcilento (1) 

126. entonoloqia. . . (2) 
127.obelisco (4) 

128. presuntuoso. • . (4) 

129. conf inado (4) 

130. lubricando. ... (1) 

131. nuca (1) 

132. tasando (3) 

133. cona'^ero (2) 

134 .vastaao (2) 

135.despenac'ero. . . (4) 
13fi.elipse (2) 

137. giiniendo (1) 

138. iegupinoso. . (3) 
ISg.consternacioln. (4) 

140. tangente (1) 

141. sunerqir . ..... (1) 

142. buharda (2) 

143. ainbulante (2) 

144. canino (4) 

145.orif icio. ..... (4) 

146 . nuirocrraf la. . . (4) 

147. nirueta (D 

14R.caliz (4) 

14^ . inclernente. ... (1) 
ISO.cabriola (D 
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METALINGUISTIC AWARENES 



AMETA 
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(AMF.TA) 



Kane' 



School s 



Teacher? 




Awareness: 
Correction: 



A. 
B. 
C, 



Mi nana es en la casa. 
La casa es crrande. 
El maestra es buena. 



CORPECTIOM 

Mi. nana esta en la casa 
CORRTCT 



La naestra es buena. 



1, 


El nino es seis anos. 


B 


(M) 


2, 


I«a nanzana es roja. 


(B) 


M 


3, 


La casa tiene techo no. 


B 


(»0 


4. 


La perro es qrande. 


B 


(M) 


5, 


Lapiz un dane. 


B 


(M) 


6, 


El nino es bueno. 


(B) 


n 


7, 


Juan fue a la tienda r.anana 


. B 


(M) 


8. 


Un nina es mi aniqo. 


B 


(♦?> 


9, 


Este libro es de la naestra.(B) 


M 


10. 


Juan ira aver a la playa. 


B 


(M> 



Instructions • 

Te voy a decir unas oraciones. Dine si la oracion esta bien d\cha. 
Si mai dicha* Como se dice esa cracion. 

Scoring for Corrections t 
0«=no correction 

1 K semantic correction 

2 « syntactic correction 
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JUDGMENTS OF QRA2-IATTCALT.TY 
(AMBT 2) 



Name:^ Teacher: 

School . 



l#Pablo y Jose'^es un prioo. 


B (m; 


2# La casa es pequeno. 




3* El flor tiene muchcP co lores. 


B iM) 


Todos los dfas, el va al cine. 


CB)K 


5. El pajaro y el gato comio'' bien. 


BCO. 


6. El pescado es bien bonita. 


B (M) 


-7# Mi mama ^ los me compro"^ 

* 


B CM) 


8, La pluir.a verde asusta a Maria. 


(B^ M 


9. Las senoras se fue a comet; 


B CM) 


10, Jose^corto'' la arbol. 


B(M] 


11, El esta^ lo vendiendo. 


B^M) 


12. La lluvia enojo^'a Miguel. 


tB)M 


13. Ayer estoy limpiando el barco, 

• 


B(M) 


1A. Andre's esta'bien pequeno. 


CB)M, 


15» Manana comi muchos dulces. 


B(M") 


16, Los animales tomo agua. 


B^dj 
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• BILTMPUAL SEMTENCES 



Name: ' • Sex: H E-- Gradet 

School-. Teacher: , 

Year Month Days scOREt 



Date: 
Born: 
Age? 



Instructions: . 

Te voy a decir unas oraciones en espanol. Dine si la oracion csta' 
bien dicha en espanol o no. ' . •• . 

1. La teacher esta en la clase. B (M) 

2 . Yc tengo un appla . B (M) . . • . . 

3. El nino walks a la escuela. B (K) .. 

4. La bola es nuy big. •■ B (M) 

5. La escuela es bonita. (B) M 

6. Fi nine apronde a v;riting. B (M) . ^ 

7. La nina esta en su house. B (M). 

8. La casa es grande. (B) M . - 

9. Fl libto es red.. B, (M) . . 

10. Mi papa is en Puerto Rico. B (M) • 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE AMBIGUITY TEST 



(A) INTRODUCING THE CHILD TO THE TASK- 

Ex: Vas a oir unas oraciones, pon mucha atencion porque hay unas 

oraciones que las puedes entender de una forma y otras que las 
puedes entender de dos formas. Quiero que me digas si entiendes 
la oracion de una manera o de dos maneras. 

[You will hear a few sentences • Pay attention to the sentences 
because there are some that you can understand in one way and 
others that you can understand in two ways^ I want you to tell me 
if you understand the sentence in one way or in two ways.] 



(B1) IF CHILD'S FIRST RESPONSE IS THAT THERE IS ONE MEANING. 

Oracion: Primera vez- 
[Sentence: First time.] 

Ex: Esta oracion la entendiste de una manera o de dos maneras* 

[Did you understand this sentence in one way or in two ways.] 

Nino: Una* 
[One.] 

Ex: Como la entendiste? 

[How did you understand it?] 
Nino: (Repite la oraci<^n») 

[(Repeats the sentence)] 

Ex: Explicamelo- 

[Explain it to me. ] ^ 
Nino: (Explica mal la oracion.) 

[(Explains the sentence wrongly.)] 
Ex: Estas seguro? (Si el nine dice que "si" seguir adelante, si dice 

que "no' pedir otra respuesta.) 

[Are you sure? (If the child says "yes" continue, if the child 

says "nc" ask for another answer.)] 
Nino: (Explica bien la oracion.) 

[Explains the sentence correctly.] 
Ex: Estas seguro? (Si el nino dice que "si" seguir adelante, si dice 

que "no" pedir otra respuesta.) 

[Are you sure? (If the child says "yes" continue, if the child 

says "no" ask for another answer.)] 
Oracion: Segunda vez* 
[Sentence: Second time.] 

Ex: La entendiste de la misma manera o de otra manera? 

[Did you understand it the same way or another way?] 
Nino: De otra manera* 

[Another way.] 
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Ex: Explicame la segunda manera de entender la oracion. 

[Explain the other way, how did you understand it?] 

(Si el niho da la misma respuesta que la anterior^ pedir otra 

respuesta.) (Seguir el mismo proceso que antes.) 

[(If the child gives the same response as before, ask for another 

one. Then follow same procedure as above.)] 
Nino: De la misma manera. 

[The^same way.] 
Ex: Estas seguro? 

[Are you sure?] 

(Seguir el mismo proceso que antes.) 

[Follow same procedure.] 
Oracion: Tercera vez. (Mostrar dibujos.) 
[Sentence: Third time. (Show drawings.)] 

Ex: La entiendes de esta manera? (Enseriar primer dibujo.) 

[Do you understand it this way? (Show first drawing.)] 
Nino: Si o No. 

[Yes or No. ] 

Ex: La entiendes de esta manera (Ensenar segundo dibujo.) 

[Do you understand it this way? (Show second drawing)] 
Nino: Si o No. 

[Yes or No . ] 

(Para el dibujo que contesto "No" averiguar si le faita 
vocabulario.) 

[(For the drawing where the child answered "No", find out if child 
lacks the necessary vocabulary.)] 



(B2) IF CHILD'S FIRST RESPONSE IS THAT THERE ARE TWO MEANINGS. 

Oracion: Primera vez. 
[Sentence: First time.] 

Ex: Esta oracion la entendiste de una manera o de dos maneras. 

[Did you understand this sentence in one way or in two ways.] 
Nino: Dos. 

[Two.] 

Ex: Dime una de las formas. 

[Tell me one of the ways.] 
Nino: (Repite la^racion.) 

[Child repeats sentence.] 
Ex: Explfcamelo. 

[Explain it to me.] ^ 
Nino: (Explica mal ia oracion.) 

[(Explains the sentence wrongly.)] 
Ex: Estas seguro? (Si el niho contesta "si"/ seguir con oracion; si el 

nino con testa "no", pedir otra respuesta.) 

[Are you sure? (If the child says "yes" continue; if the child 
says "no" ask for another answer.)] 
Nino: (Explica bien la oracion*) 

[(Explains the sentence correctly.)] 
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Ex: Estas seguro? (Si el nino contesta "si", seguir con oracio'n; si el 

nino contesta "no", pedir ctra respuesta.) 

[Are you sure? (If the child says "yes" continue; if the child 

says "no" ask for another answer.)] 
Oracion: Segunda vez. 
[Sentence: Second time.] 

Ex: La entendiste de la misma manera o de otra manera? 

[Did you understand it the same way or another way?] 
Nino: De otra manera- 

[Another way] ^ 
Ex: Explfcame la segunda manera come tu entendiste la oracion* 

[Tell me the other way of understanding the sentence.] 

(Si el nino da la misma respuesta que la anterior, pedir otra 

respuesta.) (Seguir el mismo proceso que antes.) 

[(If the child gives the same response as before, ask for another 

one . ) 

(Follow same procedure as above.)] 
Nino: De !a misma manera. 

[The same way.] 
Ex: Est^s seguro? 

[Are you sure?] 

(Seguir el mismo proceso que antes.) 

[(Follow the same procedure.)] 
Oracion: Tercera vez. (Mostrar dibujos.) 
[Sentence; Third time. (Show drawings.)] 

Ex: La entiendes de esta manera? (Ensenar primer dibujo.) 

[Do you understand it this way? (Show first drawing.)] 
Nino: Si o No. 

[Yes 0 No.] 

Ex: La entiendes de esta manera (Ensenar segundo dibujo-) 

[Do you understand it this way? (Show second drawing,)] 

Nino: Si o No. 

[Yes or no.] 

(Para ei dibujo que conteslo "No" averiguar si le falta 
vocabulario. ) 

[(For the drawing where the child answered "No", find out if child 
lacks the necessary vocabulary.)] 



**************** 
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Ambiguity Test 
1 

NAHE: ( ) 

SCHOOL : 

DATE: 



Practice Sentences 
Eg. 1. Oscar puso gasolina en el tanque. 
(tanque de ejercito, tanque de carro) 

Eg. 2. El carpimtero esta almorzando. 

Eg. 3. La senora vio los ganchos en el patio, 
(ramas, ganchos de ropa) 

Eg. 4. El criado va alabar al rey. 
(El criado va a lavar al rey.) 

Eg. 5. Esa cotorrita es suave. 
(Esa cotorrita es su ave.) 

Eg. 6. La enfermera lavo al paciente. 

Eg. 7. El nino tomo agua del pozo. 
(tomo, cogio) 
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Ambiguity Test 
2 

Test Sentences 



A. (11) La pluma verde esta en la mesa. 

(pluma de pa jar, pluma de escibir) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > ■ ' (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



B.(7) Cuando Claudio entro, Juan se cayo. 

(Cuando Claudio entro, Juan se callo.) 

1) 



2) 

< > < > (L) (R) 

COHHEMTS : 



C.(20) Mario esta comprando tres naranjas. 

1) 



2) 

< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



D.(8) Luis boto y luego recogio la ropa. 

(Luis vote y luego recogio la ropa.) 

1) 



2) 

< > < > (T) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



E.(18) El soldado quiere esa bandera. 
(amar, querer t'sner) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 
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Ambiguity Test 
3 

F.(16) Ana esta limpiando la cocina. 

(cocina electrica, cocina(lugar)) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > (Ll (rT 

COMMENTS : 



G.(14) A Luisa se le rompio la muneca. 

(muneco de mano, muneca de jugar) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



H.(19) Lucia esta comiendo pescado. 

1) 



2) 

< > < > O) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



1.(15) En California se ven muchas estrellas. 

(estrellas de cine, estrellas en el cielo) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > O) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



J. (9) Papa se fue de casa con su amigo. 

(Papa se fue de caza con su "migo.) 
1) 



2)_ 

< > < > ' Tl) (R) 

COMMENTS s 



K.(4) Elena va a pagar las velas. 

(Elena va a apagar las velas.) 
1) 
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Ambiguity Test 
4 



2) 



< > < > 
COHHENTS : 



(L) (R) 



L.(21) Los dos amigos estan juganfo tennis. 
1) 



2) 



< > < > 
COMMENTS : 



(L) (R) 



M.(6) Mis dos amigos se fueron a casar. 

(Mis dos amigos se fueron a cazar.) 

1) 



2)" 



< > < > 
COMMENTS : 



(L) (R) 



N.(13) El obrero pinto el banco de gris. 

(banco de sentarse, banco de dinero) 

1) 



2)' 



< > < > 
COMMENTS : 



(L) (R) 



0.(23) Pablo se esta asoleando en la playa. 

1) 



2)' 



< > < > 
COMMENTS : 



(L) (R) 
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P,(3) Jose se paro y limpio los jugetes, 
(Jose separo y limpio los jugetes.) 
1) 



2) 

< > < > O) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



Q.(l) Rene se escondio del agente. 

(Rene se escondio de la gente.) 

1) 



2) 



< > < > (L) (R) 

COliMENTS : 



R.(IO) Elena vio las cartas de Maria, 

(Naipes, cartas que se escriben) 

1) 



2) 



< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



S.(17) El musico toco la guitarra. 
(tentar, hacer musica) 
1) 



2) 

~< > ~< > (L) m 

COHHENTS : 



T.(22) En la carrtera hay dos tuneles. 
1) 



2)_ 

< > < > ' O) (R) 

COMMENTS : 
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U.(2) El loro esta en la cueva. 

(El oro esta en la cueva.) 

1) 



2) 



< > < > (L> (R) 

COMMENTS : 



V.(5) La costurera va a cortar la falda. 

(La costurera va a acortar la falda.) 

1) 



2) 



< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 



W.(12) Las hojas se cayeron al piso. 

(hojas de papel. hojas de planta) 
1) 

2) 



< > < > (L) (R) 

COMMENTS : 
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* KOMBRE .^^^ PECHA. 



CLkSZ 



Etta prueba se llama 'Relacivtnes Especialesl' Slzve para ver cuan 
bien Ud. puede reconocer fermar^y figuras. En ejemplo No. 17 el 
primer dibujo es una parte un cuadrado. Pijese en los otros 
dibujos y encuentre la figura que forma la otra parte del cuadrado. 
Ponga su dedo sobre la otra parte del cuadrado. 



S-iL 





A 


0 


c 


D 


K 




<7 







Fijese que la letra D esta sobre la figura. Ahora encuentre res- 
puesta en la seccion marcada" EJEMPLOS DE REIACIONES ESPECIALES" 
Haga un circulo alrededor de la letra D ya que esa letra indica 
la otra parte del cuadrado. 



Ahora mire al probl<eraa E-2. Pijese que el primer dibujo es parte 
de un cuadrado. Ahora ponga su dedo sobre la otra parte del cua- 
drado. En la fila E-2 de la hoja de respucsta haga un circulo al- 
rededor de la letra que indica la otra parte del cuadrado. Haga un 
circulo alrededor de la letra B, ya que B indica la otra parte 
del cuadrado. 









C 


D 


> 











--r- i^r""*^ — - - ^ — - »»w *B iiia*iera. Encuentre la forma en 

cada fila que es la otra parte del cuadrado. 

En E-3 la letra que indica la otra parte del cuadrado es C. Marque 
la figura C. ^ 
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En E-4 la letra que indica la otra parte del cuadrado es B. 
la letra B, ya que B es la respuesta correcta. 



Marque 



^-5 r 
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Cuando te le de la senal debe empezar. Trabajtt rapidanente pero 
sin •quivocarse. No se quede denasiado tienpo con un nismo pro- 
blema. Zndique la mejor r*9puesta y tiga. Si temina antes de 
tlempo puede volver atras. 

Si quiere cainbiar au reapuesta, borre la marca anterior. 
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CLAS^ 



PECBA. 



ttta pruttbft te llama' Agrupacion da Flgurat' Bt una pruaba para 
var cuan bian paaden var la difcrancia an figuras. En B-1 tras 
da laa figurat ton igualaa paro una aa diatinta. 



E-l 




£1 dibujo diatinto aa al atedio circulo ya qua tiane una curva y 
laa damas no. Fijaae q«a la latra B indica aae dibujo. Ahora» 
haga un circulo alradador da la latra B. 

Fijese ahora £-2. Indlgue con tu dedo el dibujo que es dittinto 
a io8 dem/so Bag^ un circulo alrededor de la letra que indica 
•se dibujo. 



i%2 




El diDujo que ms diatinto es la letra C ya que las lineaa no le 
cruxan coxdo mn Ion otros dibujos. 



En ejefnploe E<*3 y E-4 encuentra el dibujo en cada linea que es 
diatinto a los demas de esa linea. Pon9a un cl^rculo alrededor 
de asa letra. 
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Sn E-3 1« Itttra qu« indica ml^ dibujo dittinto D ya qu« ate 
dibujo curvado. Debe dt hab«r »areado la Ittra d. Kn £-4 
la latra qua indica al dibujo diatinto aa B ya qua tiana euatro 
linaaa raetasy laa daaat tras. Dabe hacar un eireulo alradedor 
da la latta B. 

Cuando sa la da la aanal daba conenzar. 9rabaja rapidanente 
paro ain eometar arrorat. Mo piarda Bucho tienpo an un pro- 
blama qiie la tea diffcil, narqua la najor eqntaatacion y aiga. 
8i tazminai antas da tianpo pueda volvar atrat. 



Si quiare cambiar alguna raapuanta, borra-^bian la marca anterior. 
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El Castillo de Arena 



Anui tenemos un nene que esta^ nuqando en la plava y esta haciendo 
un Castillo de arena. Termina su castillito v se pone muv contento* 
Pero viene una nena con una bicicl^ta v le pasa nor encima al Castillo 
de arena v se lo romne. El nene se puso a llorar v estaba muv enoja- 
do. wT^orque el nene estaba enojado? Poraue la nena le tumbo^'el Castillo 
con la bicicleta. y el se fue para su casa enojado* 

V lleaa a su casa v encuentra aue el bebe^de la casa/ia hecho una casi- 
ta d^ cartas se la sopla v la tunba .r^or/jue^ le tunbo^la casita al 
bebe? t>orque el se recuerda de su cas5tillo de arena que la nena le tuin- 
hcT. El nene se va enojado v el bebe^se queda rsensando. 

Se le pide al nif5o que relate el cuento cono si el fuera el bebe'li 
Despud's se le hacen tres precruntas . 

1. JOue' esta" pensando el bebe"? 

2. ^'El bebe^sabe porque' el nene le soplo' las cartas? Si o No 

3. ^/Oue cree el bebe'' de porque^ el nene le tumbo' la casita? 
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Fl cartero 



Acmr tenemos una nena r el pana'^v un avion. El papa^ se va 
para Puerto Rico y la nena lo fue^ a llevar al aeronuerto. 
y la nena le esta' diciendo • ' adids al avion. El avion se va v 
la nena se pone triste. -T^ / / 

La nena se fue'para su casa bien triste^dporque la nena va triste? 
^rque el papa'^se fue para Puerto Rico. ^ 

Y estando en la casa lleaa el cartero y le da algo a la nena^^'que 
le dio'el cartero a la nena? i^n reqalito o una cajita. 

La nena se pone ^ con tent a y empieza abrir su regalito pero cuando 
abre el reaalo,- cue" encuentra aue es? Un avioli. 

Y la nena volvio^a ponerse triste^ iporaue se recordo^de su papa que 
se fue en un avion para Puerto Rico. Y la nena se puso a llorar y 
el cartero se cmedo'Densando. 

Se le pide al nino que relate el cuento cono si e3 ^uera el cartero 

Y despue's que termina se le hacen tres prequntas. 

1. ^'Oue' esta'^pensando el cartero? 

2. ^*E1 cartero sabe ooi/aue' la nena esta^ llorando? si o No 

3. rtOue'cree el cartero de poraue'la nena esta" llorando? 
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